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English Scouts and Guides in Paris 



English boys and girls living in Paris now have their own Scout and Guide tioops, and the 
other day they attended at the English Church of St. George, where their colours were pre¬ 
sented to them. Here we see them leaving the church with the flags 


How Australia Lost 30 Million sheep 


CHASED BY A BEAR 

DOG SAVES ITS MASTER’S 
LIFE 

Great Race Across a Canadian 
River 

EXCITING ADVENTURE IN 
THE LONELY NORTH 

An exciting race between a man and 
a bear was seen not long ago on the 
Snowslioe River in British Columbia, 
the mail hardly escaping with his life. 
Had' it not been for the timely pluck 
of his faithful dog he would undoubtedly 
have pen shed. 

The man, a prospector named McCoy, 
was paddling his canoe slowly down the 
river while his dog ran along the bank. 
At a turn in the river McCoy saw a 
place which seemed suitable for a 
camping ground, and he directed his 
canoe toward the bank ; but when he 
had almost reached the shore he noticed 
a bear making its way out into the 
water on a partly submerged log, pre¬ 
sumably to catch" fish. 

A Bear in a Rage * 

The man'was startled, but not more so 
than the bear ; and, as the animal clearly 
indicated by its behaviour that it in¬ 
tended to attack McCoy, he raised his 
loaded . rifle to his shoulder and fired 
twice, wounding the animal. 

With a fierce growl ” the bear now 
plunged into the water, and the man 
fired again and again until he had used 
up all his cartridges, but without killing 
the bear, which now, in a furious rage, 
started swimming toward the canoe. 
Its wounds did not seem to have under¬ 
mined the animal’s strength, for it struck 
out firmly and made good progress 
through the water. 

The man paddled his hardest toward 
the opposite bank of the river, blit the 
bear slowly gained on the boat, and the 
position seemed desperate. Everything 
depended upon which of the two could 
reach the bank first. Meanwhile the 
plucky dog also swam across the river 
ta his master’s aid. 

A Brave Dog 

- At last the man reached the shore and 
leaped out of the canoe, with the bear 
almost upon him; It seemed as though 
nothing could' save him. But at that 
moment the brave dog sprang at the 
bear, only to be struck aside by a heavy 
blow of its paw. Recovering itself, the 
dog again tackled the bear, and now the 
fierce animal seized the dog and killed 
it.- But the timely' diversion caused 
by his four-footed friend undoubtedly, 
saved the man’s life. 

The bear staggered and fell, and in 
a few moments was dead. The many 
bullets which had found a mark in its 
body had at last done their work. The 
delay in tlie attack caused by the dog 
had meant all the difference between 
life and death for the man. No wonder he 
was grateful to the friend who laid down 
iliis life for his sake. See World Map 


I x 1893 there were sixty million sheep 
in New South Wales, and today 
there are only thirty-two millions. The 
amazing difference is due entirely to 
rabbits, which have literally robbed the 
sheep of their food. 

The Australian Government is devot¬ 
ing nearly a quarter of a million pounds 
to supply the settlers with cheap wire 
netting—the only wa> of protecting the 
pastures, for if the rabbits continue to 
increase sheep farming will become 
altogether unprofitable. ’ 

All kinds of measures have been re¬ 
sorted to, such as poison, trapping, 
netting, and inoculation, but so far 
all efforts have failed, and the rabbits 
have grown alarmingly in numbers. 
Thousands of acres of pasture land have 
depreciated to less than half their value 


tlirougji the rabbits feeding on them, 
and yet when the rabbit was let loose 
in Australia it was expected to be a 
great benefit to the country. Little 
could it be foreseen what disaster the 
small animal was to work. 

Man is thus continually fighting for 
existence against the various pests that 
destroy food and crops of almost every 
kind. In this country we are fighting the 
rat, in America and other countries there 
is “the boll-weevil to contend with, and 
in some countries there are destructive 
organisms such as gooseberry blight, 
that are exacting a heavy toll.' 

Weeds cost millions of pounds a year 
on some of the big American railways ; 
and now we hear- of the rabbit threaten¬ 
ing to destroy the earning power of a 
huge continent. 


A SIGN-POST TELLS 
A STORY 

THE TWO WIVES OF 
RINGMER 

Village Linked with a Great 
State and a Great University 

OTHER VILLAGES PLEASE COPY 

The close association of Great Britain 
and America through the family life of 
long ago is one of the most hopeful 
features to be seen in the world at the 
present time. 

America sprang from England, and no 
mischief-making by enemies of concord 
can break the ties of a common ancestry. 
Pride in a British origin is constantly 
showing itself in American families, and 
one of the quaintest and most delightful 
instances has just been given expression 
to in Sussex in the erection of a way- 
side sign-post. 

In an out-of-the-w r ay bit of Sussex, 
three miles from Lewes, is the village of 
Ringmer, and a sign-post that tells 
a story of considerable historical interest 
has just been erected, showing the way 
to the village, by a lady of American 
and English stock. 

Descendant of William Penn 

Lady Demetriadi, the provider of the 
sign-post, is a descendant of William 
Penn, the famous Quaker founder of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Penn came 
to this •out-of-the-way village of Ringmer 
to find his wife in a daughter of a local 
squire. Sir William Springett. Another 
notable man who afterwards went to 
America; John Harvard, was equally 
fortunate in marrying a Ringmer lady, 
a daughter of its vicar. 

William* Penn established the Ameri¬ 
can State which, for its size, has pro¬ 
duced more notable men than any other 
State in the American Republic; and 
John Harvard, a Nonconformist minister 
who chose America as the scene of his 
labours, has his memory perpetuated in 
the most famous of all the American 
universities—Harvard—to which, he 
bequeathed half of his estate and also 
his library of three hundred volumes, 
the nucleus of ’Harvard’s fine library 
of today. 

Ties of Kinship 

Now all who pass by can read in 
outline the story of the Sussex village 
that gave wives to two men who laid 
some of the most solid foundations of 
the great. American Republic. 

The Springetts are still in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and the sign-post was^ un¬ 
veiled by Canon. Springett, the head of 
the family. The ties of kinship run deep 
and wide, and have their noblest 
influences when they bind two nations 
together after 250 years, as in the cases 
of the waves who came from the little 
village of Ringmer. 

Many of our villages have noble his ■ 
tories : can they not copy Ringmsr by 
setting up a History Sign-post ? 
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THE CAPTAIN WHO 
WALKED OFF HIS SHIP 

HIS PAPERS FOUND 

How They Came Like a Voice 
from the Dead 

THE SECRET OF COLUMBUS 

■ A strange story attends the sinking 
of the British ship Villareal. She went 
down in the North Sea at the end of 
July, and the Board of Trade is holding 
an inquiry. 

The evidence is that Captain Betts, 
her skipper, stayed on board till the last 
moment, and practically walked into 
the sea from her flooded deck, taking her 
papers with him. He was buffeted in the 
waves for an hour, and. then rescued. 
But by that time the precious documents 
had been washed out of his keeping. 

Carried by the Sea 

During the inquiry counsel for the 
'Board of Trade announced ‘ that the 
missing ship's papers have been re¬ 
covered from the sea .at a tittle fishing 
village on the Elbe. The commission was 
adjourned to await the arrival of the 
documents. ** They will come as a voice 
from the dead,” said the chairman. 

The wild sea is a carrier of diverse 
service. It brings the timber of North 
America to our Scottish isles; it carries 
driftwood in such quantities to Arctic 
coasts that shipwrecked men make huts 
and life-sustaining fires from it. It 
landed in the Scilly Isles last February a 
great floating buoy which it had snatched 
from the St. Lawrence a year before, 
and carried 3000 miles. 

Many a message of shipwreck has 
travelled the ocean sealed in a bottle. 
Nansen sent one to his king to tell, not 
of a wreck, but of hopes of his Polar 
enterprise. In a shark caught at Suez a 
few years ago was a similar bottle con¬ 
taining a letter to the British Admiralty. 

Home from the New World 

But we must turn to an earlier day for 
the greatest message ever committed to 
the sea. It was from Columbus. He had 
found his new world and was on his way 
home again in his crazy* little ship 
when a great gale arose. 

Days and nights it lasted, and he 
thought himself doomed. He thought 
that God had permitted him to make 
his' marvellous voyage', to achieve his 
discovery, and then, to punish him for 
some forgotten sin, was about to drown 
him. and the secret of his great 
achievement. 

He dared not let his cowardly crew 
know how grave were his fears. He and 
they 'vowed that in the case of deliver¬ 
ance they would make pilgrimages and 
walk barefooted, in their shirts to a 
sanctuary to return thanks. ‘ They did 
so, too, it will be remembered. 

Columbus Sends a Message 

But lest knowledge of what he had 
seen and done should perish with him 
Columbus secretly wrote .on parchment 
the full story jof his adventure. He 
sealed the parchment in waxed cloth; put 
the cloth into a cake of wax and the wax 
into a barrel, and the barrel into the sea, 
promising 1000 ducats to anyone who, 
finding the package, forwarded it to the 
King of Spain. 

A similar document he secured and 
placed on the poop of his ship, so that if 
she * did founder it should float off 
and be found, giving his tale of marvel 
to the world, and, by making the amaz¬ 
ing truth known, earn grateful bare for 
. his two sons. They were his .chief' cause 
of sorrow. 

Not knowing how desperate were the 
forebodings prompting. these acts, the 
crew thought Columbus was performing 
a religious rite and offering a sacrifice. 
The truth as to his fears would have 
terrified them, and led them into panic 
and perhaps to the loss of the ship. 


WONDERS OF PAST 
SUNSHINE 

DANISH EXPLORER’S 
4000 FOSSILS 

How the Sun Wrote Its 
Signature at the Poles 

ARCTIC GARDENS 

It must be a thrilling experience to 
find at the foot of - Greenland’s icy 
mountains. evidences of the time t when 
Greenland 1 had a climate as Tidt as that 
of Africa and India. • *. 

Just back from a four years* sojourn in 
that Arctic land, Mr. Lauze : Koch, the 
Danish explorer, has 4000 .fossils, hosts 
of them serving as mute - witnesses to 
Greenland’s tropical past. J. ; . 

There are fossil corals from the sea 
which flourished when the waters wash¬ 
ing Greenland were as warm as those of 
the tropical Pacific today ; and some of 
the land specimens, which the. authori¬ 
ties of the Copenhagen Museum believe 
to be from 50 million to'400^million 
years old, testify to the gorgeous sun¬ 
shine which this great Arctic island 
once enjoyed, V : 

When Greenland was a Paradise 

The hardy Dane adds to .our know¬ 
ledge on the subject; he does not; first 
broach the astounding story. ' Long 
before man was created Greenland was a 
paradise. Fossils, have been found There 
of a superb flora. There, where Snow and 
ice' are now continuous, where* for six 
months in the 3’ear darknessesunend¬ 
ing, old Greenland had oaks, conifers, 
beeches, planes, poplars, walnuts, limes, 
magnolias, figs, and other trees and 
plants common to the fairest areas of 
Africa^ $md Australia. 

Turned to stone in the icy rocks they 
are found. We find their timbers, we 
find the very foliage, we find the actual 
fruits, in various stages of growth, im- 
perishably - -preserved, like the sea 
urchins which turn up in multitudes 
wherever we dig down into the chalk 
deposits of Old England. 

A Land of Fruits and Forests 

The terrible Arctic was once a land of 
fruits and forests. The coal which men 
are mining today amid the frigid horrors 
of treeless Spitsbergen was once alive; 
it represents tens of thousands of years 
of forest life where now Polar bears and 
Arctic foxes prowl and prey. 

Nothing but beggariy patches of 
primitive lichen grow now. in the 
Antarctic, but there has been a tropical 
Antarctic, too. Under the deep ice of 
Antarctica exists rock full of fossils. 
There is sandstone rock there,'as with us. 

That rock is every bit formed of 
particles washed down from older hills, 
when no ice or snow was there. 

Where the glacier party .of Scptt’s last 
expedition spent nine months^ of horrible 
squalor and privation, in a Swelling of 
ice dug into a glacier, starving, cramped, 
frost-bitten, and half blind, green, gracious 
woods once abounded. In the rocks the 
sxifferers found the fossil timber of. that 
far-away age; and Scott himself found 
coal where noble trees of the long ago 
had reared their crowns to sunny skies. 
Nowall is desolation, with an average sum¬ 
mer temperature below freezing point. 

Gardens in the Arctic 

The Arctic still has its gardens, a 
marvellous profusion of. plant life, 
stunted, swift to. rise in the sunshine, 
swift to sink with the' snows, but so 
abundant that.-it supports teeming life 
in animals, birds, and insects, and so 
for thousands of years has made homes 
for Eskimos, -who harvest the animals 
which harvest the Arctic bounty of 
vegetation. But what a change it all. is 
from the heat and splendour of .Green¬ 
land’s ancient days 1 


A TERROR OF 
THE DEEP 

ARMAMENT OF THE 
DREADED SAWFISH 

Remarkable Experience of a 
Traveller in the Tropics 

THREE CREWS FOR ONE CATCH 

The Book of Job asks: " Canst 

thou draw out • leviathan with an 
hook? Canst thou'put an.hook into 
his nose? Canst, thou fill his skin 
with barbed irons,- or his head with 
fish spears ? ” 

Job’s leviathan is‘ the whale, and 
nowadays, though the. whale is not 
hooked, it is speared-and harpooned hi 
the way that the question suggests 
cannot be done. 

But a creature which seems a veritable 
leviathan has now been.* hooked—two 
leviathans, indeed. They are sawfishes 
greater than were ever known by 
science to exist, caught by Mr. Frank 
Mitchell Hedges, together with sharks 
and other'deep-sea giants. * 

A Fish Weighing Two Tons 

The greatest previously known mea¬ 
sured 24 feet, but Mr. Mitchell Hedges 
has caught two of which, the larger was 
31 feet long and 21 feet in girth, 
weighing two and a half tons. That 
was a female. .A male sawfish was 
29 feet, and weighed over two tons. 
Both came from the tropical Pacific off 
the coast of Panama. ; 

The sawfish is .one of the most terrible 
creatures of the waters. Its so-called 
saw is a bony projection from the head, 
six feet and more in length, and fringed 
on both edges by appalling teeth. With 
this heavy implement the great fish 
delivers a terrific blow sideways, and 
in Indian rivers, to which it ascends from 
the sea, a sawfish has been known to 
cut human beings in half at a stroke. 

Mr. Mitchell Hedges's experience in 
making his catches was very remarkable. 
The larger ~ sawfish swallowed a bait 
which was fixed to a 14-pound hook, 
attached to a line of strong manila 
rope, half ah inch thick. Having 
accepted the bait-" the . fish made off, 
dragging with it the small boat in which 
the fishermen sat. 

A Fierce Fight at Sea 

For a quarter of a .mile it raced, 
fortunately straight to where the tra¬ 
veller's yacht lay. A line was cast to 
the yacht from the boat and the saw¬ 
fish was made fast to the larger vessel. 
But the fish behaved as though the 
words in Job were to come true. 

It was hooked, but it dragged the 
yacht from its anchor, pulled it round, 
and fought its way'along through the 
sea, hauling anchor, yacht, and boat 
after it. For three hours the mighty 
fish sailed this way and that pulling its 
strange load behind it. Then it began to 
weaken; the yacht was * gradually 
hauled up toward it, and three explosive 
bullets from a gun despatched it. 

It took the. crews of three boats to 
get the fish to land, and even then it 
could not be beached till the tide 
floated it ashore. 

RAIN STOPS A WORLD 
HIGHWAY 

Too Much Water at Panama 

The later autumn this year has been 
notorious' for violent • tempests and 
heavy rains. The world's shipping has 
been scattered or held up, but the old 
Earth’s springs have been replenished. 

One of the effects, has been that .the 
great Panama Canal has had more 
water poured into it than it could 
manage to dispose of comfortably. 

Though all the outlets for the water 
were opened, the canal was full to the 
point of danger, and for a week its 
“ through traffic ” was stopped. As 
the banks of the canal have from the 
first been inclined to instability, ..this 
rush of water caused some anxiety. 
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Wise Things Just Said' 

The Bishop of Lincoln, speaking in the 
Chapter House of Lincoln Cathedral: 

More and more we turn our faces 
from Europe in the direction of the 
Dominions and the great and kindred 
people of America. We are heartily* 
sick of passions, fears, jealousies, and' 
hatreds, and turn to those peoples 
who still seem to retain some idea of 
what liberty means, and some consider¬ 
ation for their fellow men. 

The Prime Minister , Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin , speaking at Plymouth : 

Being unemployed deprives men of 
hope, and when they lose hope they 
lose faith, and without hope and faith 
they have no love of home and of their 
country, the only power which moves 
the world to betterment. 

Mr. Hughes, the Foreign Minister of 
the United States : 

Not isolation but independence is 
the cardinal principle of the Republic. 

Mr. Harvey, the American Ambassador 
in London , in his farewell speech : 

Our greatest philosopher, Emerson, 
hit the hail on the head, as Yankees 
sometimes do, when he wrote: ‘‘I 
find the Englishman to be him of all 
men who stands firmest m his shoes.’* 

The Prime Minister of Australia at 
a dinner to the American Ambassador : * 

Australia came to Britain and 
funded her debt, and Britain did not 
give her nearly as good terms as she 
has got from America. 

The Archbishop of York at the Albert 
Hall: 

No Christian can be a cynic or a 
pessimist. His faith makes it impossible. 
Miss Lena. Ashwell, the actress : 

It is not a poet’s business to save a 
man’s soul, but to make it worth 
saving. Every man must make his 
own effort to grow into something 
great. There is a greater battle than 
those of the war to be fought by every 
one of us. 

Sir Joseph Cook, High Commissioner 
of Australia: 

No man can love another country 
unless he first loves his own. It has 
been said that Englishmen are too 
modest. Perhaps with the English 
it is a case of the meek inheriting the 
Earth. At all events, the Englishman 
can afford to be modest. That mod¬ 
esty, that rock-like steadfastness cf 
character, is doing more than any¬ 
thing else to keep the world intact 
and the nations of Europe steady. 

A NEW PORT FOR 
CORNWALL 

Will Atlantic Liners Call There? 

Cornwall may soon win back much 
of her old importance as a seafaring 
county if a scheme now under con¬ 
sideration is carried out. " • 

At present we are apt to think of the 
fine Cornish harbours rather as pleasant 
holiday grounds than as ports. 

The idea is to build a port for great 
ocean liners at St. Just, in Falmouth 
Harbour, where there is one of the 
finest sea basins in the British Isles. 
The St. Just Pool is 14 fathoms deep, 
and the Leviathan or the Aquitania 
could ride safely in it at any state of the 
tide. Moreover, the basin is so land¬ 
locked that it would be unnecessary to 
build docks or moles. 

If graving docks and quays were 
built at St. Just it is hoped that big 
liners would make it their first port of' 
call on entering the Channel. 

A new railway would be built for 
passenger traffic and for the use of the 
Cornish china clay industry; and it is 
estimated that the cost of the scheme 
would not be more than-£1,740,000. 
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STREETS RUNNING 
UPWARD 

AMAZING BUILDING A 
FIFTH OF A MILE HIGH 

Fourteen Thousand People 
Working Under One,Roof 

WINDOW CLEANERS WHO 
NEVER FINISH 

New York, being built on an island 
so tliat its area cannot be extended 
as other cities can, except in outlying 
districts across wide waterways, is com¬ 
pelled to grow upward. That is the 
explanation of- its tall builidings, so 
unlike those of any other city. 

Already she has the Woohvorth Build¬ 
ing with 51 storeys, towering-792 feet 
up towards the clouds, and the larger, 
though less lofty, Equitable Building of 
37 storeys, rising 486 feet. It is now 
proposed to build at Madison Square 
Gardens, in the heart of the city, a still 
loftier building, a mighty skyscraper of 
80 storeys, reaching a height of 1100 feet, 
or nearly one fifth of a mile. 

Highest Building in the World 

Plans have already been drawn for 
this, and it will be far and away the 
highest building in the world, higher than 
any tower or monument, and exceeding 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris by more than a 
hundred feet. 

It might be said of these skyscrapers 
that they are really streets standing on 
end, as it were, with trains or tramcars, 
in the form of lifts, running up and down, 
some stopping at particular floors, and 
others non-stop to the upper storeys. 

In the Equitable Building, for example, 
there arc 48 elevators, or lifts, and each 
time these travel from bottom to top 
they have together covered more than 
four miles. More than 90,000 'people 
travel in these lifts every day. 

Non-Stop Window Cleaning 

If the glass of the windows were taken 
out and laid in sheets one upon another 
there would be a stack of glass 228 feet 
high, about twice as high as Nelson's 
Col umn. There are ten window-cleaners 
employed all- the time, but their work is 
never done. When they have cleaned 
the last windows, the first ones are dirty 
again, and so they go oh, day after day, 
and week after week, and month after 
month, and year after year. 

The Equitable Building is at present 
the largest office -building in the -world. 
, Fourteen- thousand people earn their 
living within its walls, and they use 4800 
telephones. If the receiver stands of these 
telephones were*stood one above another 
they would make a gigantic column 
nearly a mile high. 

Foundations Ninety Feet Deep 

The daily output of letters from this 
vast building is 88,000, and these are 
posted in chutes on the various floors and 
fall to a post-office on the ground floor. 

The foundations of the building go 
down nearly ninety feet' below the 
surface of the street, but the Wool worth 
Building's foundations are 1x0 feet deep. 
All .. these giants, however, will be 
dwarfed by the new Madison Square 
Building, which will have eighty 
storeys and be more than twice as big 
as the Equitable. 

What would happen if New York 
had an earthquake such as Tokio'has 
just suffered from? No one'knows; 
but there are many who say that these 
giant buildings, which consist of great 
steel frames well knit together and 
covered with reinforced concrete walls, 
would/in that case, remain standing. 

May the matter never be put to the test! 


STOWE HOUSE BOYS AT WORK & PLAY 



The boys at the entrance of their splendid school building 



Boys at work in the fine library 



A busy scene inside the tuck-shop 


A great effort is being made, as we read on page 4, to save the marvellous avenue of trees 
leading to Stowe House, the new public school which has its home in the palatial mansion 
of the former Dukes of Buckingham. As we see by these pictures, the boys have now settled 
down to their regular life of work and play 


LEADING THE WAY 
IN CHINA 

A BRITISH FIRM ACTS 
LIKE A BRITON 

Ending the Slavery of Little 
- Children in Factories 

BIG STEP FORWARD 

In few countries has there been worse 
exploitation of workers than in China. 

On the River Yang-tse men are har¬ 
nessed like mules to pull laden junks up¬ 
stream, and are urged on by a foreman 
who cracks a whip across their bare 
shoulders. For this slavery they are paid 
a handful of rice and a penny a day. 

In Central China matchboxes are 
made by hand at the rate of 500 for a 
penny. In Shanghai women and little 
children work in factories in day and 
night shifts of twelve hours each, and 
they work seven days a week. They 
are paid about a halfpenny a day. 

Women and Child Workers 

- In the hair-net industry women often 
work with babies strapped to their 
backs, and children of seven or eight arc 
set to work machines. They work 
from five in the morning to five at night, 
while others take their place from five 
at night to five in the morning. Often 
these child-workers fall asleep over 
their task. There are no protective de¬ 
vices, and if the little head nods the 
child may be drawn into the machine 
and be maimed. - There is neither com¬ 
pensation nor factory legislation in China. 

The position of women and child 
workers has of late years been getting 
steadily worse, until last year the mis¬ 
sionaries in China, publicly protested 
against the employment of children 
under twelve, and already that protest 
has borne fruit. ' * * 

The first British firm to begin work in 
China was Jardine, Mathieson Sc Co., 
and to this day they have a recognised 
leadership in commercial circles in 
China. What such a firm does sets the 
standard for the others to follow. 

No Night Work for Boys and Girls 

News has just reached England that 
this firm has decided to have no women 
or children engaged on night work in 
their factories and to close their mills 
on Sundays. This is a great step for¬ 
ward, and the lead thus given is one 
which will be gladly followed by many 
reputable and well-disposed firms in 
China. It marks a new chapter in the 
industrial development of the Far East. 

How welcome this reform will be is 
clear from/ the pitiful stories of tiny 
child workers in China, which have been 
published by Professor J. B. Taylor, 
Acting President of Peking University, 
and Miss W. T. Zung, a Y.W.C. A. worker, 
who have been investigating Chinese 
industrial conditions. . . N 

At a hospital in an industrial district 
in Shanghai a woman welfare worker 
found three, children, all under ten, 
who had been mangled by the machinery. 

Factory Laws in China 

In Hong Kong' girls were found 
working 96A-' and 82 J hours a week in 
.alternate weeks,* and in recent busy 
years textile workers 1 —women and child¬ 
ren—have been compelled to work at 
night every other week. Some match 
factories, haye been working their em¬ 
ployees, including children, from four in 
the morning until eight in the evening. 

Happily,. through the. League cf 
Nations and its Labour Organisation, 
the first steps toward reform have been 
taken. . Special Labour Sections have 
been created at Peking in various 
Government departments, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture and ^Commerce 
has just promulgated regulations limiting 
hours of work to .10 a day, prohibiting 
1 the employment of boys under 10 years 
I and girls under 12, and limiting the 
work of boys under 17 and girls under * 
18 to eight hours a day. . 

This reform is a direct outcome of the 
work of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations. 
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STOWE AVENUE 

FINEST WAY TO SCHOOL 
IN ENGLAND 

The Walk Between Two Miles 
of Trees . 

A GLORY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

During the Great.'War, When the 
Government had urgent need of timber, 
beautiful trees were' cut down by the 
hundred all over England!'. • Our ‘Hearts 
ached as we passed through.the woods 
and saw the . fatal red*,, ring girdling 
trunk after trunk, the sign that they 
were marked for destruction. 1 *' ... 

Nature is kind, arid little ^creeping 
things are covering the naked -stumps* 
left from the axe. But. never, in. our 
lifetime will the lost beauty Se recovered. 
And those of'us who love our country 
are watching Very Jealously lest , this 
bad'habit of tree felling should continue. 
We have been particularly watching the 
Grand Avenue at Stowe, in Buckingham¬ 
shire—an avenue; of magnificent trees 
two miles long, for the timber, merchant 
has his eye on that also. 

Trees We Cannot Spare 

When we first 'heard that Stowe 
Avenue was in danger , we felt there I 
was nothing’to;do but write & desperate 
letter and say : " Dear Timber Merchant, 
won’t you please buy ‘yjbur- wood in 
countries where .there. are thousands of 
miles of virgin forest, and "keep away 
from the few trees- still-left in our 
beloved and very little "'England; ; for we 
cannot spare one single, bar^ ? c ” . 

Now, to our great delight, we find 
tliat many letters are flying about the 
^country concerning Stowe^Avenue, 

The Grand Avenue^ about two miles 
long, runs in a straight line 1 from the 
town of .Buckingham up to Stowe 
House—a historic palace lately turned 
into a public school for boys. At the 
point where the avenue touches on the 
school precincts a fine Corinthian arch. 
is set. Beyond is the lodge, and then, 
as the school is approached, the traveller 
can have glimpses of the long/ classical 
lines of the old palace buildings. ■ 

A'Gallant Gentleman 

About a year ago it wa 3 found that 
unless money was forthcoming the trees 
of the avenue would have to be sold. 
A gallant gentleman,, Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, at once constituted him¬ 
self guardian of the school’s approach, 
and. stood between the trees and 
destruction. Had it not been for his 
excellent act, we might everi now have 
been lamenting on the woodman’s axe 
ringing in Stowe Avenue. * 

The founding of the'school meant a 
great spending of moritey,'arid it was 
impossible for the funds of Stowe to 
meet the difficulty. Mr. .Williams-Ellis 
could not afford to do it himself, either, 
but. lie made the matter'public. Now it 
is left to the country to Save' a very 
precious inheritance. About a thousand 
pounds are necessa’&y to secure the 
avenue for ever to the school, and it is 
suggested that the boys past and 
present of Eton College, the greatest 
school in the world, shall be allowed to 
find the money. How proud Etonians 
ought to be ! 

The Men Who Loved England 

For this avenue at Stowe*is more than 
two long lines of grand trees:. It is the 
work of a few men who laved England, 
loved every green, swelling acre,* every 
patch of woodland, and tried in-.then- 
generation to raise up noble and 
beautiful things, trees and palaces, 
whereof people might never cease to be 
glad. The makers of Stowe are long in 
their graves; but their ghosts must for 
some time have been haunting those 
red and gold autumn shades, crying, 
Now pray we for our country -- 

Be still, old ghosts 1 Your dear acre 
of England shall surely be saved. ; 


A RIDE WITH A 
LION ; ; 

Exciting Scene in an 
African Forest 

A FEW MINUTES IN THE 
LIFE OF A MISSIONARY 

A missionary in the Southern * Sudan sends 
us an account of one of . his experiences which, 
he says, may show that the life of the missionary 
is not nearly so dull as.some people imagine. 

Some of the boys who have.-left the 
.school have 'gone back tb : tKqir own 
villages and started schools d there. 
Periodically I. visit* these schools,:.30. or 
40 miles away, I was visiting one of them 
on my bicycle. The road was ^winding 
native path, and I was going so much 
faster than my boy that lie must have 
been two or three miles behind., 

As I turned a corner round some 
grass* I saw a lion sitting in the middle of 
the path a few yards before*me! On both 
sides there was thick forest. I was. going 
fairly fast, and my-approach must have 
surprised the lion, for it rpS'e'and ran 
along the path in front of hie. • t 

It was lucky for me that it ran, for I 
do not believe I could . have;* stopped 
qriickly enoughdo have escaped running 
into the animal. . It ran on" f01; about 50 
yards, keeping on the path, and : I went 
after it, for as long as I could see.its back 
I did not mind. But I did not want it to 
turn, for I had no gun with me;: / > .. 

' The Lion Goes Off • 

Then it turned another . corner and 
passed out of sight, 'I halted’before 
reaching the corner, and waited, for my 
boy to come up. But before he could 
close up tlie gap between us I'heard a 
roar in the forest a few yards , away on 
my right. 

That decided me to go on. cautiously, 
and, offering a prayer for safety, I went 
round the corner. A little way on I saw 
i where the lion had left the path and gone 
into the forest. * » ' 

When I reached the village tlie men 
said it was the coming of my . bicycle so 
fast and silently that frightened tlie lion, 
otherwise it would have attacked me. 

Today I had to lift my bicycle over 
four big trees, within a mile, that had 
been uprooted and had fallen across the 
path. This had been the--; work of 
elephants. I also found that my bicycle 
tracks of yesterday had been obliterated 
by the footprints of a leopard. * 

A NEW LIFE WON BY AN 
OLD GAME , 

Do It With Your Might 

The advantage of doing with all your 
might whatever you do has. rarely been 
seen better than in the case of Walter 
Morley, of Derby, a fifteen-year-old boy 
who played full-bjack in 'a football 
match at Walsall against the Walsall 
Grammar- School. • ^ ^ 

Morley “ played up ” with such spirit, 
vigour, and. sportsmanlike fairness that 
he won the enthusiastic admiration of 
Captain Thomas, M.C., /the* games 
master at the Grammar School.. 

Captain Thomas is putting ‘his high 
opinion of the boy he believes in into 
instant practice. He feels that a lad who 
could play as he saw Morley play must 
have in him tlie stuff that will make a 
fine man, and so he is giving tlie boy 
his chance. He is being admitted for 
four years into Walsall Grammar School, 
and after that, if he has fulfilled expecta¬ 
tions, Captain Thomas hopes to send 
him to Oxford University. 

Walter Morley’s father is a working 
man—a boilermaker. Everyone who is 
interested in the spirit of boys will wish 
most strongly that this experiment will 
be entirely successful, for the . sake of 
the boy’s pluck and the master’s equally 
fine faith. - • , *• ,* 


A LITTLE TALK BY 
A GREAT SOLDIER 

SIR IAN, HAMILTON’S 
ADVICE TO BOYS 

The Good and Evil Genius that 
Give .Us Victory 

HOW TO TREAT THE 
OTHER FELLOW 

Five thousand Nottingham. school children 
heard, a fine' talk. by. Sir Iah Hamilton the ; 
other day, and we gladly give these passages 
from Sir Ian’s address.'! * 

They had befor^thenij, he said, the expectancy j 
of 150,000 years of life; never had he seen a 
hall so full of promise.:/ 

When I was about to leave school an 
order was sent round that every boy 
should have his initiate and school 
number stitched "in red thread on to his 
underclothing. If you. were to glance at 
my shirt tail now, which Heaven forbid, 
you might see that same old arrange¬ 
ment still sitting there: l.SJM.H. 150 . 

Life’s Outfit 

It is the very number I wore, when 
Doctor Beiison, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, usedy to cane me the 
second Monday morning of the term 
and every Monday morning, after it. 
He used to cane/rhe until my back went 
blue, purple,' green] arid ..yellow, with 
black wales over the Tibs where the 
end of the cane flipped round. .When I 
stripped at the bathing lake the boys 
used to call out Zebra ! This made me 
furious, and I used* t6 call back: No; 
I'm a hippopotamus ,* and dive to get 
away from them undpr the yellow water. 
So they called me Hippo Hamilton. 

But how does the number : 150 
remain ? Many washerwomen must 
have wondered, what it meant. Some 
of them, perhaps, thought I was a 
millionaire with 200 shirts, and that they 
were washing number 150.' But the 
number had just got there and become 
part of my kit; part of my life’s outfit. 

The Atom of Eternity 

Try and remember, then, all you 
schoolboys, that your schooldays are 
getting a stronger grip upon you every 
minute, they are putting their mark on' 
you now. In all- the ups and downs 
of life only two things count for more 
than being at* school : one is being 
born, and the other is being buried. 

What a terrible struggle you had 
when you were born ! Japanese earth¬ 
quakes are nothing compared with that. 
Yet see! Young as you are, you 
have come through, and, young as you 
are, you have forgotten all about it! 

. Your father and mother caught and 
tamed that atom of * eternity which 
came, wild as a hawk, from heaven into 
their house; the teacher carries on a 
step farther, and the future of tlie 
world depends on how it is done. 

Your faces and clothes are as alike 
as the covers of letters; the hand¬ 
writing on the* address varies a trifle, 
that is all. And yet, if you open those 
covers and peep inside, what a surprise 
the bad teacher would get 1 But the 
good teacher would not be surprised, 
because he can see through envelopes J 

The Victory 

I - have told , you of the mark the 
archbishop made on* me, but your 
teacher, is making, a better mark on 
you—he is leaving the mark of the good 
name of your town on your characters. 
Be fair to your town 'and give it cause 
to be proud of you. Have a brave, 
generous way of looking out on life, 
and an aspiration to leave your school 
and your country the best of legacies : 
the good name you have earned for 
yourself as a citizen, of no mean city. 

If you have to fight, fight hard; 
but. remember this : should you manage 
to knock out the other fellow and lay 
him helpless at your feet—perhaps 
your good genius. was ' aiding you, 
perhaps your evil genius. If God gave 
you the victory you will help that 
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WIRELESS ABC 

First Encyclopedia of the 
New Marvel of Science 

SIR OLIVER LODGE 
EXPLAINS FOR ALL 

The new power which man, has 
acquired' of speaking to millions of 
people at once in different parts of the 
world is truly a marvel that staggers the 
imagination. */ / " , 

Often in the past 'map: has used the 
precious gifts of science for destruction 
and the spreading - of .desolation and 
sorrow, but it is difficult to imagine how 
the institution of broadcasting can 
prove anything else than a blessing. 

This is the view of Sir Oliver. Lodge, 
who, in his preface to Harmsworth’s. 
Wireless Encyclopedia, speaks of the 
responsibility which this new power, 
like every other, confers upon humanity, 
and says : " It Js difficult to foresee any 
base uses to which it can be . applied.* 
It is one of tlie few inventions which 
seem wholly beneficial, and the amount 
of interest in it is ! to be heartily^ 
welcomed.” *- 

A Wonderful Book 

Popular interest iti Wireless Tele¬ 
phony has ’ increased by leaps. arid 
bounds, and a book giving authoritative 
and complete information about every 
phase of this new science was* surely 
needed. To meet this need Harms¬ 
worth’s Wireless Encyclopedia has 
been published. ! 

This wonderful book of reference is a 1 
complete ABC guide to Wireless in all 
branches. In it the amateur will find, 
all tlie knowledge he requires set forth 
in simple language, with very clear- 
diagrams and pictures. 

The constructional articles range from 
the making of a simple crystal receiving 
set to the most elaborate valve types, 
and they are illustrated by thousands of 
** action ” photographs, showing vividly 
the details of every operation. 

Sir Oliver Lodge acts as Consultative 
Editor of the encyclopedia, and a large, 
staff of distinguished wireless experts^ 
have contributed to the work. 

Written by Experts 

The arrangement of the work is 
strictly alphabetical, ensuring ease and 
speed of reference, and it is intended 
that the book shall be,complete in about 
20 fortnightly parts. 

Part 1 contains a most interesting 
series of introductory articles by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Professor J. A. Fleming, 
Dr. N. W. McLachlan, and other .ex¬ 
perts. . It includes 60 articles with 
over 200 photographs,, in addition to 
plans, diagrams, and a three-page 
photogravure plate showing the con-, 
struction of a 36-ft. lattice aerial mast. 

A very big demand for Part 1 is 
expected, and intending purchasers 
should obtain a copy at once, and order 
future parts from their newsagents. 

Continued from the previous column 
fellow on to his feet, and you and he will 
soon be friends, again. If the devil 
was behind you you will, kick the boy 
who’s down,; and he will never forgive 
you, and very soon, believe me, you 11 
be down in the mud yourself. 

You schoolboys of our. great towns 
are getting the best education any boy 
can get. I have the. authority of the 
most famous of soldiers for saying so. 
The Duke of Wellington is supposed to 
have said that Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton, but that is a 
society fib without any authority behind 
it. What the Duke of Wellington did 
say was this—that the best education 
for the military profession and all other 
professions is the common education of 
the country. 

You are getting that, and on so good 
a foundation it is up to you to see that 
the city you are proud of now will in the 
end be proud of you. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Peru, S. Africa, Australia. 

Sugar. Texas, W. Indies, S. America, 

Mauritius, Japan, Australia. 

Oranges. Spain. Cocoa. W. Indies, Ven¬ 
ezuela, W. Africa. Rice. India, China. 
Coffee. Guatemala, Costa Rica, Jamaica, 
Brazil, Uganda, E. Indies. 

Cotton. U.S.A., Nigeria, Egypt, India. 
Olives. S. France. Dates. Algeria, Tunis. 


£60,000,000 LOST 
The Drain of a Year’s Illness 
LET US BE HEALTHY 

Few of us realise what ill-health 
means. We think of the suffering of the 
one who is ill, and that is sad enough. 
So is the possible poverty that follows 
on the heels of illness. But there is also 
a wider view, and it has been referred 
to in a speech by the Minister of Health, 
Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. 

He points out that through ill-health 
thirty million weeks of work are lost 
to our country every year. Some will 
say that will leave all the more work for 
somebody else; but that is an utterly 
wrong view, for work makes work, just 
as unemployment, on the other hand, 
makes unemployment. 

Probably ^60,000,000 of wages is lost 
every year through illness, and that 
amount is kept out of the money circu¬ 
lating in the country and helping trade. 

In the same way death, which* so 
often follows illness, is a heavy loss to 
the country when the one who dies is' 
a worker. The money value of a good 
worker of 21, says the Minister of Health, 
is from ^400 to £ 500, but the Canadian 
Government puts the value of a skilled 
emigrant, a real trier and not a shirker, 
at ^1000. / * 

It seems strange to express life in 
terms of money, but it is a view that 
may be ta^eU quite soundly, and it 
i'i nvs the drain on prosperity caused 
by illness and death. Let us seek to' 
make our people healthier, and the 
nation more prosperous. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Ambergris . . Am-ber-grees 

Archives ..Ar-kives 

Cabot . . ,.Kab-ut 

Isleworth.I-zel-werth 

Leonids ..Le-o-nids 

Leviathan. . . . . . Le-vi-a-than 

Lichen.. Li-ken 


NUMBERING INDIA’S 
MILLIONS 

A Seller of Bad Things 

The detailed reports of the Indian 
census of. 1921, in districts, are now being 
gradually published. The last volume 
deals with Assam, and it contains 
definite figures which show a great 
extension of Christianity. 

In the Lushai Hills there were 2000 
natives who., reported themselves as 
Christians in 1911 out of a population 
of about 100,000. But in 1921 the 
number entering themselves on the 
census papers as Christians was 27,000, or 
nearly one-third of the whole population. 

The tendency was to be very .strict in 
judging the Christianity of the people. 
Because a child of five was so eager for 
his food that he neglected to say his 
grace before eating it he was entered 
by his Christian parents, not as a Christ¬ 
ian, but as an Animalist, or one under 
the control of animal instincts. 

A demand on the census paper for the 
" principal occupation ” of each person 
was funnily answered on behalf of 
small children. One answer was 
" Thriving,” and others were “ Plays 
in the mud ” and “ Drinks his mother's 
milk.” The entry “ A seller of bad 
things ” proved to have been the des¬ 
cription of himself by an old-clothes man. 


THE'SWALLOWS ON THE 
LINE 

Changing the Wave-length 

A sudden change in the wave-length 
of a Washington broadcasting station, 
from 469 to 479 metres, was found, the 
other day to be due to a large number of 
swallows settling on the aerial wires. 

The surface of the bodies of the birds 
had apparently increased the capacity 
of the aerial, which is one way of tuning 
up to a higher wave-lepgth ! ’ 


JACK GOES TO SCHOOL 
A Bird’s Part in School Life 

The boys of the Pentwyn Council 
School, in Monmouthshire, are wonder- 
ing’whether in any other school there is 
a pet that takes so active a part in the 
school life as their school jackdaw. 

Jack has attended the school for five 
years. He lives in and around it. 
During lesson hours he perches gravely 
on the desk or a window and silently 
watches the scholars at work ; but when 
the play hour comes he wakes up and 
follows them out into the yard. 

When there is a football, match he 
accompanies the team to the ground 
more than a mile away, perches on the 
goalposts, and amuses the spectators by 
his comments. He is fondest of the 
senior boys, and at the call of many of 
them will perch quite fearlessly on their, 
heads or arms. 

He is in . fine condition, fat and sleek. 
And well he may be, for all the scholars 
share their, food and dainties with him. 
His only bad habit is a fondness for chalk 
and for keys, which he cannot resist, 

MR. BONAR LAW 
Our Only Teetotal Premier 

The nation had come to feel a deep 
respect and some affection for Mr. 
Bonar Law when the sudden shock of 
his death fell upon us last week. 

He stepped into the leadership of his 
party at a crisis;, he impressed himself 
upon the mind of the nation* as a good' 
man who loved tranquillity and was 
willing to sacrifice himself for his 
country ; and, though he dees not rank 
high among Prime Mirflsters, he leaves 
behind a name of which none will 
speak ill. . 

He was the only teetotal Prime 
Minister Great Britain has ever had; 


PERILS OF THE SEA 
Crew that Lived on Shark and 
Water 

SAVED BY THE HURRICANE 

The wild weather which said good¬ 
bye to the 1923 summer brought many 
reminders of the perils of the sea. 
Here are two instances. 

The little motor vessel Polarulv, 
belonging to the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment, had gone out to rescue vessels 
known to be caught in the Arctic 
ice. She had succeeded in finding 
and releasing one Norwegian ship, 
and was searching for another, and 
also a Danish ship, when a hurricane of 
appalling violence broke upon her. Her 
deck was swept clean of all it carried, 
and with the wreckage the captain and 
three of the crew went over and perished. 

When the unmanageable vessel was 
filling rapidly the hundred-ton Grimsby 
trawler China came in sight, and gallantly 
rescued the remnant of the crew. 

Into Plymouth the Cunarder Saxonia 
came 'with ten men who had been the 
crew of an American sailing vessel, the 
John S. Emery, of Boston. They had 
been transferred to the Saxonia from the 
Red Star liner Samland, which hid 
rescued them after terrible experiences. 

The American vessel was struck by a 
terrific hurricane while carrying timber 
from Mobile to Porto Rico. Her deck 
was swept clear of its masts and the 
vessel became helpless. Only her timber 
cargo saved her from sinking. Her* 
food supply gave out and her water 
supply was spilled, so that the only 
resource against thirst was to distil* 
salt water in an old copper boiler. 
Finally the crew were reduced to eating 
the flesh of a shark which they caught. 

In the end they were saved by the 
violence of the hurricane which had 
threatened their destruction, for it 
drove the Samland, carrying Spanish 
emigrants to Cuba, far out of its course, 
and carried it into the company oFtlie 
dismantled and helpless American ship. 
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The Child That Will 
Grow Up 

From the speeches of General Smuts, 
which have commanded universal attention 
and are understood to have the approval of 
the other Prime Ministers now in London, 
we take this passage on the League of 
Nations and the situation in Europe. 

The League is still but a child, 
A and it has powerful enemies. 
Herod tried to kill a still greater 
Child, and its parents had to 
flee with it into Egypt. Now, 
too, there are Herods about. 
Europe is full of them. And in 
the ' case of danger I would 
prefer the flight to Egypt in 
order to preserve the precious 
life of the Child for the future. 

History is moving at a fearful 
pace, and very soon the League 
may be the only rallying-point 
left for a distracted world, and 
even its enemies may come to 
welcome its active intervention. 

What. has become of those 
principles for which the great 
price was paid ? The exaltation 
has gone, the moral idealism 
has disappeared before a hard 
cynical realism. Our promises 
to our peoples, our vows to God, 
our sacred obligations to the 
dead—they are all forgotten. 

The ilations have not been 
true to their word ; they have 
not been faithful to the work of 
their dead ; and we see the 
results all around us. There is 
a hard selfishness in international 
affairs which is almost unbe¬ 
lievable. Everywhere there is a 
denial of the human spirit, every¬ 
where a contempt for the spirit 
of humanity. No wonder Europe 
is failing and all human levels 
are sinking. As in August 1914 
we seem once more to be plunging 
into a dark night, and the out¬ 
come of the new adventure is hid 
from everyone but God. 

And yet I have the conviction 
that out of all this evil good will 
come. We see the political 
situations dissolving and dis¬ 
appearing in a vast moral sit¬ 
uation. Very deep springs of feel¬ 
ing are being released. The world 
is beginning to realise that a great 
moral tragedy is taking place. 

But force ^ always in the end 
over-reaches and defeats itself, 
and it is going to do so now. 
The battleground is being trans¬ 
ferred to the forum of public 
opinion and the moral con¬ 
science." Against the armies of 
force are * being mobilised the 
still greater army whose influence 
is always decisive in. the end. 
Amid the marchings of the armies 
on the present stage in Europe 
I see a vaster army gathering in 
the dim background ; and in it 
I see the faces of the millions of 
our young men who died that the 
world might live. 

Let us not lose heart. We have 
been losing • ground badly since 
the writing of the Covenant, but 
the great reinforcements are 
coming. God’s army is also on 
the march 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House. Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism ' of the world 



FLEETWAY HOUSE 


Some Day 

•'JTie possibilities that are opening 
out almost daily into the ears- 
of all civilised people, through the 
improvements in wireless transmission 
of sound, are amazing. The time is 
not distant when a man whom every¬ 
one would like to hear may speak at 
once to millions of his fellows. 

It is estimated by the city authori¬ 
ties of Cleveland that Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke there to 400,000 Americans. 

They filled hundreds of yards of 
streets all around him and far out of 
sight from the public library where 
the speech was .made in the open air. 

It was transmitted to hearing stations 
all around, where amplifiers had been 
placed, and every word could be heard. 

The scene suggests prospects of 
unimaginable extent. Will there be 
any electioneering, for instance, ten 
years hence, except by candidates 
riding round to show themselves ? Will 
they not do their talking simul¬ 
taneously in every town and village 
of their constituency, and be audible 
to every man, woman, and child who 
cares to step out into the market-place 
or on to the village green, and listen ? 
© 

In Memoriam 
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Armistice Day 

The stone under which the Unknown Warrior 
sleeps in the Abbey 


A Verse for the Times 


History Sign-Posts 

W E tell elsewhere of the village sign¬ 
post of Ringmer, with its fine 
story of two wives. 

The C.N. would like to see a 
History Sign-post in every village that 
has a tale to tell, and we commend 
the idea to our good friend the Chief 
Scout, who could thus leave the mark 
of his great movement on every sacred 
piece of land in Little Treasure Island. 

' © 

Tip-Cat 

J^ittle Willie has again asked to be 
allowed to go back to Germany. 
He has, of course, missed his mark. 

0 

Y railwayman complains that the 
platelayers never get tips. Yet 

they are always giving taps. 

0 

Jt looks, with the state of the roads, 
as if the church will soon be the 
only safe place to go to on Sunday. 

0 

Y cynic says he would like to look into 

a politician's mind. He will have 
to wait, of course, till 
the politician is out 
of it. 

0 

pORGETTiNG is as im¬ 
portant as remem¬ 
bering. The con¬ 
sequences are some¬ 
times more so. 

0 

The happiest nations 
have no history, 
but the historian is 
always kind enough to 
give them one. 

0 

]\Jore attention, it is 
said, should be 
given to boys' hair¬ 
dressing. ' Certainly we 
ought, not to neglect the top of the class. 
0 

You can buy an attache case that will 
carry your lunch. That is, if 
somebody will carry the case. 

0 

J^inety per cent of the people in this 
country are said to be landless. 
Wonder what they walk on. 

0 ' 

Yhe gentleman who finds it difficult 
to be cheerful at breakfast ought to 
change his cook. 

© 

“ Affectionately Known ” 

Heard on the wireless from Cardiff the other 
day, the speaker being Dr. F. W. Rose. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
' TO KNOW 

If the boy who 
spoke up had a 
high voice 


How Rip Found His Master 

, By La Petite Europeenne 

Dassixg through the station of. the 
little town of Riom, in the heart 
of France, we heard the story that 
they tell to all who pass that way 
with time to spare, the story of the dog 
that loved its master unto death, and 
of the master who left this little place 
in 1914 on that journey from which he 
was never to return. 

For two years the_ devoted Rip 
refused to leave this station. 

As the train bell rang, up ‘ would 
jump this faithful, patient creature; 
whether asleep, feeding, or some way 
off, as soon as the bell rang Rip would 
jump nervously on to his feet and 
prick up his ears to discover on which 
side to direct his steps. Let people 
make a noise close by him, and a 
threatening snarl would keep them 
quiet; and then, as the engine came in 
sight, Rip would rush towards it 
trembling with excitement, barking 
furiously. Did not the like of that 
great thing carry his master away ? 

The Empty Carriages 

People would watch the ever-recur¬ 
ring scene—Rip catching up the train 
and galloping with it, the train 
stopping, The doors opening, the ■ 
travellers hastening down, Rip rushing 
from end to end of the platform. 
Women, children, were nothing to him, 
he raced past them all. But no 
master came. Perhaps, little thinking 
Rip was waiting, he might be lingering 
behind, talking. Yes, it must be so ; 
for his master was a chatterbox. 

And so the dog would resume .his 
search, still anxious, but quieter. His 
paws on the step of a carriage, Rip 
would eagerly peep in, but the place 
was empty. He would hurry hopefully 
to the next, and it was empty too. 

The End of the Quest 

He would go to every carriage until 
the train moved slowly out. No luck 
that day for Rip. 

He would remain on the platform * 
for a while, sad, and clearly wondering. 
Then, wretchedly, he would sit 
patiently down once more, expecting 
another train soon, or he would run . 
up to somebody, some traveller looking 
'like a friend, for an explanation. 

And then one day—it was after Rip 
had been two years in the station, 
refusing to leave—a short, sharp cry 
came from a porter, and Rip was 
rolling on the rails. An engine had gone 
over him, and he had found his master. 


It seems not inappropriate to remember 
just now, in view of the Imperial Conference, 
this fine verse of Sir Conan Doyle. 

They said that it had feet of clay, 

That its fall was sure and quick. 

In the flames of yesterday 
All the clay was burned to brick. 
When they carved our epitaph 
And marked us doomed beyond 
'recall, 

“ We are ,- 9 we answered, with a laugh, 
. “ The Empire that declines to fall.” 
© 

A Prayer 400 Years Old 

O Lord, support us all the day long 
of this troublous life, until the shadows 
lengthen and the evening comes, until 
the busy world is hushed and the fever 
of life is over and our work is done. 


subject of my address will be 
found in the October issue of 
that excellent. magazine edited by 
Arthur Mee and affectionately known 
as My Magazine. 

© . 

How He Knew 

|t is difficult to go to press without the' 
story just told of a Bristol doctor 
whose duty it was to report to the 
War Office that a man was incapaci¬ 
tated because he had only one arm. 

Back came the searching official 
inquiry from Whitehall: “ How do you 

know Private-has only one arm ? ” 

. To which went back the answer 
from Bristol: Sir, I counted it f 


© 

My Task 

There, is no C.N. home which will' not be 
better for a touch cf the spirit of these words 
from the popular song by Maude Louise Fry. 

To love someone more dearly every day, 
To help a wandering child to find his 
way, 

To ponder o ? er a noble thought, and 
pray, 

And smile when evening falls: 

This is my task. 

To folio?/ truth as blind men long for 

light, 

To do my best from dawn of day til! 
night, 

To keep my heart fit for His holy sight, 
And answer when He calls; 

This is my task. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


THE EMPIRE ROUND 
THE TABLE 

PRIME MINISTERS IN 
WHITEHALL 

Questions that Arise at the 
Imperial Conference 

GREAT ASSET FOR 
WORLD PEACE 

The great Council of the British 
Commonwealth, which has been holding 
its meetings in London since the first ] 
of October, is still sitting. 

The Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
are a very able, influential, and remark¬ 
able group of men. Two of them. General 
Smuts of South Africa and Mr. Massey 
of New Zealand, are well known in 
England. Mr, Bruce, Prime Minister of 
Australia, is a new-comer; and so is 
Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister 
of Canada. All have made an excellent 
impression. Mr. Massey is the only 
war-time Prime Minister still left in 
office anywhere. 

Empire's Foreign Policy 

The subjects they have been discussing 
include all the great problems that 
concern the British Commonwealth as 
a -whole. 

First among these is the question 
whether in the future there is to be an 
imperial foreign policy, agreed to by 
all the Governments of the Common¬ 
wealth , instead of a fpreign policy 
directed only by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Everybody realises that if the 
people of Canada and Australia are to 
come to the help of the Mother Country 
in time of danger they must have a voice 
in the policy that leads to peace or war. 

Markets of the Empire 

How is that to be done ? Can there 
be an Imperial Conference always 
sitting ? And what is to be the part of 
the Dominions in the task of imperial 
defence ? For many years, past the 
question whether the Dominions would 
contribute money or ships to the .British 
Navy has been under discussion. Today 
one thing is clear. The Dominions will 
always control for themselves whatever 
contribution they may. decide to make ; 
and rightly so. 

Next come the questions connected 
with immigration and with the markets' 
of the Empire. England, with her great 
numbers of unemployed, is naturally 
anxious that the Dominions should be as 
liberal as possible in admitting immi¬ 
grants. The Dominions reply that they 
cannot allow immigrants to come in 
unless these are of the right kind, and 
unless they can see the markets for their 
produce being encouraged. 

Choosing the Immigrants 

This is the basis of the demand by 
Mr. Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia, 
for a scheme of Imperial Preference, under 
which the products of the Dominions 
would be admitted into this country 
free of the duties that are imposed on 
the goods coming from other parts of 
the world. The British Government has 
met this demand with the offer of a 
generous scheme of preference, as to 
which British opinion makes one strict 
condition—that the food of the people 
must not be taxed. 

As for immigration, all the Dominions 
have very clear views of their own. 
General Smuts, for instance, points out 
that as all the rough work in South 
Africa is done by the coloured people 
there is no room there for labourers or 
ordinary workmen from England. And 
Mr. King urges that Canada is compelled 
to choose those kinds of immigrants who 


Canada produced nearly 43 million 
pounds of copper last year, valued at 
six million dollars. 

The Liverpool magistrates have passed 
a resolution in favour of making 
vaccination compulsory. 

Motoring Through Damascus 

A weekly motor service has started 
from Haifa to Bagdad. It goes through 
Damascus. 

A Miserable Microbe 

It has been reported to the French 
Academy of Sciences that two doctors 
have discovered the microbe which 
causes measles. 

A Big Lobster 

A tremendous lobster .was recently 
caught in Eastport, Maine. It was 40 
inches across both big claws, 20 inches 
long, and weighed 24 pounds 1 

Bilston and its Tank 

We gather from a correspondent at 
Bilston that the local council, after 
deciding to sell the tank as stated in 
the C.N., changed its mind and placed 
the tank in Bilston Park. 


The Nobel Prize for medicine has been 
awarded to Dr. Banting and Mr. Macleod 
for the discovery of insulin. 

America has no million people and 
350 million hens. Britain has 48 million 
people and 22 million hens. 

Prince as a Clerk 

A Russian prince who once had an 
income of -£10,000 a year is now earning 
/5 a week as a clerk in London. 

The Automatic Telephone 

The automatic telephone is now in use 
in the new London County Hall. There 
are 650 instruments, all working with¬ 
out an operator. 

High Heels Going 

The wave of commonsense sweeping 
through the boot world appears to 
be bringing to an end the dangerous and 
unnatural fashion in high heels. 

Scandinavian Sunday Schools 

The World’s Sunday School Associa¬ 
tion reports that in Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, and Denmark there are 21,532 
Sunday schools, with 849,400 scholars 
and 65,906 teachers. 


AMERICA AND THE 
NATIONS 

WILLING TO HELP 

New Hope Dawning for 
Civilisation 

APPEAL OF GENERAL SMUTS 

By Our Political Correspondent 

A new hope is dawning for the 
civilised world, and all good people 
everywhere trust that it will be fulfilled. 

America is walling to gome into 
conference with Europe to consider the 
best ways of ending the chaos which 
is leading the' whole world into the 
shadow of a tragedy greater than the war. 

It is now a year since America first 
suggested a conference, but owing to 
political jealousies in Europe the door 
was shut in America’s face, while the 
money America had lent the Allies, 
instead of being paid back, is being spent 
in building up greater armies than the 
world ever knew before the war. It 
was felt in America, therefore, that 
Europe must be left to settle its own 
affairs. The United States was sick to 
death of the hatreds and suspicions 
which were fast making civilisation a 
mockery in Europe. 

Members one of Another 

But it is no longer possible for any 
nation to stand apart from the rest of 
the world. We are, as the Bible says, 
“ members one of another,” and the 
misery of one nation brings misery to all. 
The meeting of the Imperial Conference 
in London has been the beginning of a 
new hope, not only for the Empire, but 
for all mankind, and.the intervention of 
General Smuts, speaking with the 
approval of all the British prime 
ministers, has brought America’s pro¬ 
posal once more to the front. 

The speech of General Smuts was the 
noblest utterance that has ever yet been 
heard by hundreds of thousands of 
people at one time, for it was carried by 
wireless all over the kingdom. So plain- 
spoken was General Smuts that those 
who heard him felt that here was a 
trumpet-call to the heart of humanity, a 
voice that must be listened to, and 
that ultimately must prevail. 

South Africa (said General Smuts) is 
perhaps the most outstanding witness to the 
value of a policy of moderation and generosity, 
of trust and friendship, applied to the affairs of 
men. What wisdom and moderation could 
achieve in Africa they could achieve in Europe. 

It is five years since we sang our songs of 
victory, and today we are all marching to 
defeat—victor and vanquished alike. 

The people are weary and in despair. The 
economic structure of Europe is cracking. 
Gigantic armies are rising, and nations are being 
ruined. The standards of living are sinking to 
lower levels. Famine for large numbers is not 
far off. How much longer can Europe continue 
on its march to destruction ? 

France's Great Mission 

A very special appeal General Smuts 
made to France. •' He wished for her the 
greatest possible security, but there was 
a nobler way to security than military 
guarantees. There was far more security, 
for France in the company of liberal 
England and America than in any 
armies, white or black. Let France in 
the day of her victory not forget her 
noble mission as the great bearer of the 
banner of liberalism. in Europe, for if 
she lost this proud place it would be a 
defeat and a disaster greater than 
France had known in all her history. 

Soon after the speech of General Smuts 
America once more expressed her willing¬ 
ness to enter such a conference if she 
were unanimously invited by the nations. 

Let us pray that the nations may 
meet with determination and goodwill; 
that they may bring to an end the 
misery which is well-nigh breaking the 
heart of Europe, and may set the world 
once more on the way to that peace for 
which ten million men have died, and 
for which, with honesty and honour and 
goodwill, we yet may live. 


THE TREE MAN GOES TO WORK 



The tree man, known as a high-rigger, is a very important person in the Canadian lumber 
camps. His equipment is a long saw, an axe, a rope, and climbing irons, and his work is 
to lop of! the branches of a tree and cut off the top, so that it can be felled. Here we see 
him at the beginning and end of his work 


Continued from the previous column 
will be most certain of finding work, 
giving naturally the preference to 
farmers and farm workers. 

Behind all these questions there is 
the problem of a possible Constitution, 
for the Commonwealth of Greater 
Britain. 

Before the war there existed a strong 
body of opinion all over the Empire in 
favour of Imperial Federation—that is, 
a Cabinet and Parliament for Empire 
affairs ; and when the Imperial War 
Cabinet came into existence for directing 
the war activities of the Empire many 
people believed that it was the beginning 
of a permanent Cabinet of the Common¬ 
wealth. It is now agreed on all hands 
that the peoples of the Dominions have 
been moving, not towards, but away irom 
schemes of Imperial Federation. The 


prevailing view was expressed at one of 
the early meetings of the Conference by 
General Smuts, whose own enthusiasm 
for the British Commonwealth is un¬ 
bounded. “ The Empire works well 
without machinery,” said he; “I am 
somewhat doubtful about machinery.” 

The most impressive fact in the 
Commonwealth today is the strong faith 
of 'all in the full nationhood of each 
Dominion, coupled with an equal .faith 
in the great tie of unity under the British 
flag. This is the living principle of the 
Commonwealth of Free Nations, which 
is not an empire in the old sense at all; 
and no citizen of Great Britain or 
Greater Britain doubts today that 
General Smuts is right when he says 
that the free partnership of that Com¬ 
monwealth is the world’s greatest asset 
for freedom and peace. 
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DID SHAKESPEARE 
WRITE IT? 

STORY OF A MANUSCRIPT 

. I ' 

Possibly the Most Precious 
Handwriting in the World 

EXPERTS AGREE 

One of the most interesting of all 
questions in the history of books has 
been revived. 

Over fifty, years ago it was asserted 
that some handwriting had been dis¬ 
covered in the manuscript of an old play 
singularly like the handwriting of 
Shakespeare in the six signatures which 
are all the writing we have that is known 
certainly to be his. 

The story of the play is fairly-well 
known. Its subject was Sir Thomas 
More. Jt was written, probably about 
1593, by a pi ay-writer named Anthony 
Munday. But the play was only written 
in large part by Munday. Other writers 
contributed additions or re-writings of 
portions of the play, • 

For over 200 years, .the play, lay un¬ 
printed in the British Museum. It was 
first printed in 1844."• In 1871 a reader 
was. struck by the fact that some pas¬ 
sages in the printed play sounded very 
much like Shakespeare's style; and it 
was thought that the writing of these 
passages was also very much like 
Shakespeare’s handwriting. .. 

147 Lines 

This, we see, was noticed more than 50 
years ago; but recently the .whole 
question has been examined afresh by 
Professor A. M. Pollard, the chief keeper 
of printed books in the British Museum, 
and .other ■ inquirers, and They have 
written five papers, now published as one 
book under the - title Shakespeare’s 
Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More. 

They have been trying to trace whose 
was the handwriting of the various 
additions to the play, and they have had 
some success. The chief result of their 
inquiries and comparisons is that an im¬ 
mensely strong probability is established 
that Shakespeare did write 147 lines 
of this play, and that in those lines we 
have at last a continuous specimen of 
the swift-running writing of the poet. 

A Thoroughly Bad Writer 

We know that about the time when 
Anthony Munday was writing this play 
Shakespeare was revising and making 
. additions to plays. Not only is the style 
of the three-page addition now regarded 
as a replica of Shakespeare’s style, but 
its thoughts are' repeated, in slightly 
varying form, in other plays that are 
his ; and these coincidences itre clinched 
by the most striking similarity of the 
handwriting to his. : 

Shakespeare was a thoroughly bad 
writer. Any printer might be forgiven 
for mistaking his letters and changing 
his words. In his earliest printed books 
printers’ mistakes are. numerous. The 
same kind of mistakes'have bothered the 
printers of this one surviving piece 
of Shakespearean manuscript. The 
writing and spelling invited such mis¬ 
takes, and they occurred quite naturally. 
But these blemishes-are a most signifi¬ 
cant coincidence, reinforcing the over¬ 
whelming similarity of the handwriting 
to that of Shakespeare’s signatures. 

A Silly Theory Settled 

In short, the belief that we have in 
these 147 lines a genuine example of 
Shakespeare’s writing cannot be reason¬ 
ably resisted. In them we see the poet 
actually at work preparing for the stage 
a play that is not his own, but in his 
handling of it sounding an echo from the 
plays which are more fully his. • 

Rarely has time yielded, as if with 
slow reluctance, a more greatly desired 
fragment of knowledge than this swiftly 
penned addition to another man’s play 
in Shakespeare’s crabbed hand. Once 
for all it demolishes "thb^ flimsy theory 
that somebody else wroi|6 Shakespeare. 


AT THE GATES 
OF U.S.A. 

A Visit to Ellis Island 

WHAT HAPPENED TO A 
C.N. READER 

All Europe has heard of Ellis Island, the 
place in New York Harbour where emigrants 
are detained while their right to enter the 
United States is being decided. c 

One of our readers has been there, and sends 
us this account of her experience. 

Nowadays only a certain number of 
persons from foreign countries are 
allowed into America. I was born in 
South Africa in 1909, and so, though my 
parents are British, my nationality 
under American law is African. When 
I arrived at New York the quota for 
South Africa was full, so to Ellis Island 
I had to go. 

At first I was sent to second-class 
quarters, where I spent a day. The 
sitting-room was bare, with tiled walls 
and floor, a grated window, and a bench. 
There were 14 others in this room. 

After being labelled " 2nd cabin 
meals ” we were all marched to the 
kitchen, where vve sat 30 or 40 at a table. 
The food in itself was not bad, but it 
was served in such a way that it ap¬ 
peared repulsive. 

The way some of the immigrants ate 
was terrible. They clutched the butter 
in their hands to put it on their bread, 
and then shovelled their bread into their 
mouths with a knife. Any of their food 
ration that they cpuld not swallow at 
table they wrapped up in a piece of the 
paper tablecloth to carry away with 
them. So, early in the meal, the table¬ 
cloth began to disappear piece by piece. 

Marched Up to Bed 

We were all marched up to bed in 
charge of an official; then we were 
counted and given a piece of awful soap 
and a paper towel. 

The men, however, fared far worse, - 
for they slept in a room containing 300 
to 400 men of every nationality. The 
beds had no mattresses, but consisted 
of wire cages arranged like a three 
decker. 

The last two days I was allowed' out 
into the open for a short while in the 
afternoon. That was the first fresh air 
I had had since I arrived * five days 
before. -On one day we had an organ 
recital in the Amusement Hall. 

After a week of this experience the 
appeal sent to Washington on my 
behalf was successful, and I was released. 

I was really very fortunate, for some 
people had been there four or five weeks. 

My visit was at a time when great 
crowds of people were landing, so I 
may not have seen the management of 
the station under its normal conditions. 

SUGAR IN THE DAHLIA 
BED 

New Hope for Invalids 

Some time ago the C.N mentioned that 
sugar had been. produced from dahlia 
tubers. . 

Tlie matter has been followed up, and 
it has been found that more dahlia tubers 
than sugar beets can be raised* from an 
acre in California. The cost of cultivation, 
too, is not greater, and, though the 
amount of sugar in the dahlia tuber is 
rather less than in the sugar beet, there 
seems no doubt that the dahlia as a 
sugar-yielder can be grown commercially. 

There would be no particular reason 
for raising dahlias for this purpose 
except for one very important fact. 
Doctors find that the sugar of dahlias is 
the one sugar that can be eaten safely 
by ^patients suffering from .diabetes, so 
a/ irew industry is to be founded in 
California to cultivate the dahlia com¬ 
mercially for its sugar I 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox is full of interesting 
things, and we give a few of them here. 

THE COW THAT CAME HOME 

\A Leicestershire laddie writes: 

I thought you would like to hear about 
our cow. My father sold her to a man 
who lives in a village six miles aw*ay, 
and next morning we found she had 
come home. 

GREAT FRIENDS 

This is from a Lincolnshire rectory*: 

My. friend had a horse and a pony 
who were great* friends. 'One day my 
friend saw the horse holding down the 
bough of an^appie tree so that the pony 
could reach and eat the apples. 

SWARM OF LADYBIRDS 

A Scottish reader sends us the following 
extract from a letter written from Berkshire 
in September. ... 

The ladybirds have again honoured us 
by making our home their winter quarters. 

One bright afternoon we found them 
covering the walls of the front hall in 
;tens-of thousands, the dining and draw¬ 
ingrooms in thousands, and the staircase 
in hundreds. You could hardly imagine 
what a sight it was ! 

We did nothing,' and by supper-time 
they were safely tucked away behind 
pictures, along the picture rails, and even 
inside the hems of the curtains. There 
are hardly any of them to be seen now, 
except some grape-like clusters of them 
in corners. 

I shall wait a few days longer, then I 
shall sweep them gently into a cardboard 
box and deposit them on a shelf in the 
box-room. 

HOW ANTS WORK TOGETHER 

A missionary in China sends us the following 
instance of the well-known cooperative work 
of ants. 

While eating our midday meal we 
noticed an ant struggling with a piece 
of bread about eight times its own size. 
Finding itself unable to carry the bread, 
the ant went away, and we followed 
it across the floor, out at the dbor, and 
across the verandah, till it reached a 
hole, which it entered. 

Almost immediately it came out, 
followed by a whole regiment of ants. 
These were led by the ant straight to the 
piece of bread. After much manoeuvr¬ 
ing three of them managed to move it 
on, and they went over hill and dale— 
otherwise knots or indentations in the 
floor boards—till they arrived with it 
at the door of their home. 

The rest of the ants followed, several 
carrying smaller pieces of bread. The 
whole performance lasted .about three 
quarters of an hour, and the persever¬ 
ance shown was amazing. 

THE TOM-TITS IN THE PIPE 

A reader who signs himself “ A Child of 
Sixty Summers ” gives an explanation of why 
birds which build their nests in pipes sometimes 
fail to extricate their young. . 

I found (he says) a pair- of tom-tits 
had built their nest in a four-inch venti¬ 
lation shaft, on the top of which was a 
cowl, or cap, by which they could enter. 

It was inconvenient to have the shaft 
put out of action, but I would not have 
them disturbed. I visited the place 
once a week,' and for several weeks all 
went merrily. Then I was told the birds 
had gone. 

On taking off the cowl, however, I 
found the nest far down the shaft and 
the fledglings dead. The reason* was 
clear. The support of the nest had 
depended on frictional resistance, and 
this had been overcome by the increasing 
weight of the young birds, and probably 
by their increasing activity and agita¬ 
tion, till the nest had slipped such a long 
way down the shaft that the parents 
could not get to it. 

I took the cowl away and replaced it 
by one which birds cannot enter. My 
object in writing is to suggest that 
the same precaution elsewhere may 
prevent a‘similar tragedy. 


EARTHQUAKE BELL 

CAN IT BE RUNG 
BEFOREHAND? 

Remarkable Possibility that 
May Come About 

WHAT SELENIUM CAN DO 

The saying that coming events cast 
their shadows before them is true even 
in the case of an earthquake, and some 
of the recent types of earthquake-re¬ 
corder are capable of sucli extraordinary 
accuracy that it may be possible for 
them to’set in motion an alarm bell, a 
few hours, or even a day or two, before an 
earthquake takes place. 

Such- a discovery is surely one likely 
to prove of the greatest benefit to man, 
and is a splendid example of the great 
utility of a branch of instrument-making 
which is often looked upon as of purely 
scientific interest. 

The seismograph, as the earthquake- 
recorder is called, was originally an 
instrument for making a record of Earth 
tremors and disruptions; and many a 
time.has it been wished that, instead of 
showing that an earthquake has hap¬ 
pened, it would show that one was about 
to happen. } 

The Spot of Light 

Now Professor John \V. Evans, of the 
Imperial College of Science and Tech¬ 
nology at South Kensington, tells us 
that such a thing may be done, and that 
one such instrument is actually being 
installed in Uganda. 

There is a strain, or tilt, in the Earth's 
crust which leads up to every earth¬ 
quake, and this tilt, causes the .little 
straight line recorded in normal times 
by the seismograph to move slightly to 
one side. If the level of the Earth 
changes b}^ the forty-second part of an 
inch the tiny spot of light reflected by 
the mirror of the instrument upon ’a 
travelling band of photographic paper 
will shift by a whole millimeter. 

Such a movement might, with the 
help of a selenium cell or by some other 
means, be made to work an electric relay, 
and so ring a warning bell,, and the ob¬ 
server could then sound a general 
alarm. For, by combining the readings of 
two seismographs, it is possible to tell 
the exact position, and even extent, of 
such an Earth movement. 

If such instruments are installed in all 
localities where earthquakes are frequent 
or likely to occur enormous loss of life 
will be saved. ' 


GOING TO WORK IN A 
BASKET 

The Men of Storm King 
Mountain 

It is astonishing to think of the pro¬ 
gress road-making has made since the 
days of Me Ad am. New York State has 
just completed a road at a cost of more 
than a pound an inch. 

This road has been blasted through 
the cliffs on the face of Storm King 
Mountain in the Catskill Range, and it is 
nowhere less than 24 feet wide. It is 
little more than four miles long, but it 
took seven • years to make, . and cost 
£300,000. 

As may be expected from the cost cf 
the work, the road-makers had a very 
unusual problem to deal with. Even to 
get the work started was an extra¬ 
ordinarily, difficult task, for the sides of 
Storm King Mountain are here extremely 
steep, so that a ** bench,” or cutting, 
had first to be made in the face of the 
cliff to allow work to be done at both 
ends of the route at the same time. To 
add to the trouble, the workmen had to 
be lowered to the bench in baskets. 

The new road begins half a mile from 
West Point, and shortens the route from 
there northwards by 16 miles. A pound 
an inch seems a high cost for a road, but 
New York State thinks saving the 
distance well worth while 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

BRISTOL 

THE CITY OF MERCHANT 
PRINCES 

Few English provincial cities are so 
full of historical and commercial interest 
as Bristol, which on November 13 is 
celebrating, as it does every year, the 
memory of one of its greatest citizens, 
Edward Colston. The Colston Banquet, 
like the Lord Mayor’s Banquet in 
' London on November fi, is one of the 
outstanding social and political events 
of the year. 

Bristol first appears in history about 
the year 1000, when we find its name on 
a coin; It was.a commercial place from 
the first, .and in its early .days acquired 
. great wealth by exporting slaves to 
Ireland. In 1172 Henry the Second 
granted it its first charter, and presented 
the men of the city with Dublin, which 
was to.-.be used.by them as a colony. 

Famous Merchant Princes 

According to William of Malmesbury, 
the old chronicler, it was at this time 
. V .a very celebrated town, in which was a 
port, the resort of ships coming from 
Ireland, .Norway, and other countries 
beyond sea,* lest a region so blest with 
native riches,should be deprived of the 
'benefits of foreign merchandise.” 

Gradually, but surely, the town built 
up a great trade in leather, wool, wine, 

»salt', and cloth, and it produced a race of 
great merchant princes like those for 
whom London became famous. 

There were, for instance, the Canynges, 

: William the Elder, who was sixteen times 
mayor in the fourteenth century, his son 
John, twice mayor, and his grandson] 
William the Younger, the greatest of 
Bristol’s old merchant princes, who 
travelled to Iceland and centred the fish 
trade at Bristol. 

Then there was Edward Colston, the 
last of a long line of Bristol merchants ! 
■ beginning with Thomas Colston, of 
Preston, who settled in the western city 
about 1400, and whose offspring for five 
'generations distinguished themselves by j 
their enterprise and wealth. - | 

A Great Philanthropist 

Edward, born in 1636, was more than 
a rich and successful merchant; he was a 
•great philanthropist. Settling in London 
and living there most of his time, he 
nevertheless continued a merchant of 
Bristol, and was a pioneer in-building up 
the trade with America...,,^... 

He gave large sums/|oF the relief of 
the poor in London, arid in< Bristol built 
almshouses and greatlyy assisted many 
other ivorthy institutions. That city 
does well to keep his memory green. 

It was from Bristol that the Cabots 
set sail for America, and Bristol men 
colonised Newfoundland, our oldest over¬ 
seas dominion. Chatterton, the brilliant 
but unfortunate young poet, was a 
Bristol boy, and in the-muniment room 
at St. Mary Red cliff Church is still 
■preserved the chest in which he pro- 
. fessed to have found the manuscript of 
. the -. Rowley. poems that for; a time 
deceived the whole literary world. His 
memorial is in the churchyard, and close 
by, is the school where he was educated. 

First Atlantic Liner 

Southey, another, famous author and 
poet, was also a native of Bristol, and he 
and his friend Coleridge spent much time 
there in their early days. It is interesting 
to remember that the first steamship 
built for the trans-Atlantic traffic, the 
Great Western, was built at Bristol. 

The city stands in two counties, 
Gloucestershire and Somerset, and is. 
situated six miles from the mouth of the 
Avon. Its fine docks at Avonmouth, 
which are available. for the largest 
vessels, make it one qf!the largest ports 
in the' country, and it/is a gr,eat manu¬ 
facturing centre with an.enormpqs trade- 
and a population of over 377,000. A 
coalfield. in the. neighbourhood supplies 
many of the factories with fuel. 


THE WONDERFUL 
WHALE 

Half-a-Ton of Ambergris 
Inside it 

A CATCH WORTH OVER 

£ 200,000 

One of the most remarkable whale 
catches ever made has just fallen to the 
lot of some men belonging to the Durban 
Whaling Station, Natal. 

They-caught a sperm whale off the 
coast arid towed it to the shore, where, 
on opening it, they found inside a mass of 
ambergris weighing nearly half a ton. 
Before the war this valuable material 
used to realise more thaq. six pounds an 
ounce, and now it is worth at least twice 
as much/ so that, apart from any other 
products,: the ambergris in this whale 
alone is worth over ^200,000. 

The word ambergris means grey 
amber, and .the material is a grey, fatty 
substance .streaked with yellow and red, 
something like marble. It is generally 
found floating in the sea, or is cast up on 
’the shore'in- pieces vairying in size from 
half an ounce to nearly a hundredweight:. 
Often, however, it is found inside the 
abdomen of the sperm whale, as in this 
case ; but there seems to be no record of 
such a large quantity ever being found 
in a single whale before. 

• The. substance has an agreeable smell, 
and is used in the manufacture of per¬ 
fumes. Formerly it was much used in 
preparing medicines, and is so used still 
in the East. It is also used to form a 
• condiment in cooking. 

Ambergris is a refuse matter resulting 
from the digested food of the whale, and 
consists very largely of the beaks of tlie 
octopus, which form the chief food of 
the sperm whale. 


THE RAINBOW BY NIGHT 
And the Bat by Day 

An Essex reader sends us an observa¬ 
tion of two very interesting and rare 
experiences, 

-When the full Moon was fairly high 
up in the eastern sky and it was showery 
he observed a lunar rainbow, dim, but 
clearly defined, its ends on the Earth. 
This phenomenon he had only seen 
twice before—once in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains in Australia. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, 
strolling in a meadow with his dogs by 
elm-studded hedges, he noticed a bat 
flitting about tlie trees. Our corre¬ 
spondent adds : 

I know that occasionally a bat will 
get loosed frorri its upside-down hanging 
in the daytime, but I never remember 
seeing one coming forth in the daytime 
and in bright sunshine and a breeze, 
acting for all the world like a swallow in 
flight. I watched it ten minutes or 
more, and it came so close that I could 
have caught-it in a butterfly-net.” 

MEMORIAL TO A PEST 
Gratitude to the Boll Weevil 

Though tlie boll weevil is undoubtedly 
the cotton-grower’s greatest .enemy, 
this pest has .' just been honoured by a 
memorial Mountain erected at Enter¬ 
prise, Alabama, in the heart of the cotton- 
growing district. 

The insects totally ruined the cot¬ 
ton crop in this vicinity one year, and 
almost bankrupted the whole district. 
The farmers then turned to raising com, 
sugar cane/peanuts, sweet potatoes, and 
cattle, and by alternating these crops 
with cotton have become almost un¬ 
believably prosperous. 

The county, has, therefore, taken this 
method of showing its gratitude to the. 
voracious invader that has turned their; 
livelihood from a gamble to a certainty. 

The inscription on tlie fountain reads: 
” In profound appreciation of the Boll 
Weevil arid what it has done as the 
Herald of Prosperity this monument 
is erected.’’ 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards ; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The„Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to an&Hrall the questions sent in. 

How Fast Do Carrier Pigeons Fly? 

About forty miles an hour on an average, 
though some do over a mile a minute. 

What was the Unlearned Parliament ? 

A Parliament which met at Coventry on 
October 6, 1404, from which lawyers were 
excluded. It was also called the Dunce’s 
Parliament and the Lack-Learning Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Where Were Thimbles First Used ? 

No one can say, but we know that they 
were used by the Romans, and long ago 
by the Chinese. 

What is a Litre ? 

A litre is a dry and a liquid measure in 
the metric system of weights and measures, 
and is equal to 1*76 pints. 

Of What Wood Should a Boomerang be 
Made ? 

Any hard wood is suitable, as the par¬ 
ticular features of a boomerang depend 011 
its shape more than on its material. 

What is the Spanish Main ? 

The name formerly given to Spain’s pos¬ 
sessions on the American coast from the 
mouth of the Orinoco "To Yucatan. It is 
often used loosely for the Caribbean Sea. 
Of What Use is the Cross-bar in a Man’s 
Bicycle ? 

It adds to the strength of the bicycle, 
and is retained in men’s cycles became 
men are heavier than women, and the bar 
is not in the way of the male rider getting 
on to the saddle. 

How Many ” Ant’s Eggs” Should a Gold 
Fish Have Each Day? 

Very small quantities should be put 
into the water at a time, and only so much 
supplied as the fish will eat. This will, 
of. course, vary with different fishes. None 
should be allowed to remain in the water. 
Was Golf First Played at St. Andrews? 

Where golf was first played is not known. 
It. is a very ancient game, and the Scottish 
Parliament tried to check its growth in 1457 
and 1491. But it was being played at Leith 
in 1516. The St. Andrews Golf Club was 
founded in 1754. 

Is the Earth Nearer the Sun in Winter 
than in Summer? 

Yes; about three million miles nearer,but 
owing to the tilt of the Earth we getthe Sun’s 
rays far more obliquely, or slantingly, in 
winter, and as their strength depends on 
their directness we get less heat than in 
summer, when the Sun is more overhead. 

Are the Dog and the Wolf the Same 
Animal? 

Most scientists are now agreed that in 
the first instance all, or at least most, 
breeds of domesticated dogs were derived 
either from evolves or jackals, or from both 
together. All dogs, however, may not be 
from-the same species of wolf and jackal. 
Dogs are not descended from foxes. 

Is there More than one Lord Mayor in 
the British Isles? 

The following cities have Lord Mayors: 
London, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, Nun¬ 
eaton, Sheffield, York, and Cardiff. In Ireland: 
Dublin, Cork, and Belfast have Lord Mayors. 

How High Up Does the Atmosphere 
Reach ? 

At least two hundred miles, but how 
much more no one can say definitely. 
Meteors become red-hot or white-hot by 
friction with the air, and they begin to 
glow two hundred miles up. Some of the 
gases of the atmosphere in a very thin 
form may be half a million miles up. 

What Was the Marble Arch Built For ? 

The Marble Arch, London, was designed 
by George Nash after the Arch of Con¬ 
stantine at Rome, to serve as an entrance to 
Buckingham Palace, where it was erected 
in 1828. When the Palace was enlarged in 
1850 the Marble Arch was taken down and 
set up again at the north-east, end of Hyde 
Park to replace a brick gateway by Sir 
John Soane. 

Who is Einstein ? 

A German physicist born at Ulm in 
March, 1879, of Jewish parents. He went 
to school at Munich, and then at Zurich, 
becoming; in 1901, a naturalised Swiss. ' He 
served in Berne Patent Office,' published 
many abstruse scientific papers, and in 1969 
became a professor at Zurich University, 
and in 1911 professor, of physics in Prague 
University. After returning to Zuricji he 
went to Berlin, and in 1915 propQunetedihis 
relativity theory, which became famo^rih 
1919, when the Sun’s eclipse confjrmefl. 
very much of it. 


IN THE PATH OE 
THE METEORS 

NEXT WfefeK’S DISPLAY 

* „ 5 r 

Why the .Showers Vary in 
Intensity 


THE WAKE OF A COMET 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next week the Earth will cross the 
path of the famous Leonid meteor 
stream, the nights of Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day, and Thursday providing the most 
likely opportunity of seeing some of 
these so-called, shooting stars. 

The,Leonid meteors are among the 
most popular and best-known of these 
celestial visitors because of the glorious 
displays they have produced in tlie past. 
These have been spoken of as showers 
of fire ; and the .astronomer Olmsted, 
describing the . amazing display of 
November 12, 1833, said that he never 
saw snowflakes thicker in a storm than 
were the meteors in the sky at some 
moments. Reliable authorities estimated 
that 250,000 meteors fell between mid¬ 
night and mornjng/orv that occasion. 

Another 'memotable display, quite as 
spectacular, occurred in November, 
1799, and anotlieiH almost as fine on 
November 14,' 1866. During the inter¬ 
vening' 1 years their number dwindled 
considerably. In 1898, however, they 
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increased again, but in 1899, when a 
repetition of the grand spectacle of 1866 
was expected, the result was very dis¬ 
appointing, and not till November, 1901, 
did many appear. 

It was believed that the. planet 
Saturn had deflected the comet and the 
myriads of meteors following it, upon 
which, we depend for these exceptional 
displays. Now astronomers are looking 
forward to 1933 for a repetition of the 
meteoric magnificence of 1833. 

In the. meantime great interest 
attaches to the few, .sometimes a 
hundred or more,' that, are seen from 
year to year. Last year was a very poor 
one for Leonids, but .they are likely to 
appear much more, numerous in the 
early morning, say about 5 a.m., when, 
they - appear to-radiate from almost due 
south, and about a third of the way 
down from overhead toward the horizon. 


Meeting the Meteor Stream 

About "midnight tlie constellation of 
Leo, from which tliey appear to come, 
is low down in the # e_ast, and therefore the 
part of ‘the .Eaml ’on which we live is 
meeting the mete’br stream obliquely, 
and so missing many of them; but by the 
early morning we are on the front of the 
Earth,' facing the direction in. which it is 
travelling, and consequently meeting the 
meteors.” head on,” as it were. ^ 

Magnificent displays of meteor showers 
are all/more or less spasmodic, depend¬ 
ing largely on whether a dense swarm is 
crossing the Earth’s, orbit when our 
world plunges' into their midst. 

, In the case of the Leonids, the dense 
portion follows'close in the wake of the 
comet to which they owe their existence. 
This. is Tempel’s* tlie First Comet of 
1866, now on its way back from the 
region- of, the orbit of Uranus, 1700 
million miles away. At present this 
comet is about 1099 million miles away, 
speeding towards the Earth and the 
Sun, and not till ,the summer of 1932 may 
we expect to se.9 it in our skies. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. bln- the evening Venus is low 
in the south-w^i^ooa.after sunset, Uranus 
being due. soutjp abqut 8 p.m. Saturn and 
Mars are visible m the east from 4-30 to 5 a.m. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two , Boys at Sea 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
ihe C.N, Storyteller 


s 1 

What has Happened Before 
Kit and Colin Kemp; twin brothers, 
save Cecil Carton from a disabled 
motor launch caught in a squall. 

Cecil’s father, a millionaire ship¬ 
owner, asks the twins how he can 
show his gratitude, and they suggest 
that he might find work for their 
uncle, Captain Nat Sibley, who has lost 
his ship and his master’s certificate. 

Mr.- Carton, sends Captain Sibley 
and Kit and Colin on a whaler to the 
Indian Ocean. Their object is to kill 
the rogue whale which sank a yacht 
and drowned Mr. Carton’s daughter. 

The whaler, the Triton, picks up a 
small boat containing two uncon¬ 
scious men. Captain Sibley recognises 
one as Simon Blaskett, the ' mate 
who was responsible for the wreck 
by which he lost his certificate. 

A whale is sighted, and harpooned 
by the boat of which Kit and Colin 
form part of the crew. The whale 
drags them out of sight of .the Triton 
and then turns on the small.boat. 

CHAPTER 10 

The Flurry 

T70R the moment Kit was almost 
A paralysed by the appalling sight. 
He felt as if he were standing be¬ 
tween the metals of a railway line 
watching an express engine bearing 
dow'n upon him at full speed. 

Luckily this lasted but a second. 
He heard Mr. Crate shout: 

"Out oars ! Pull, two 1 Stern, 
three ! ” 

Mr. Crale himself handled the 
enormously long steering oar, and 
the light boat spun like a top, so 
that the whale, rushing blindly like 
a bull, missed it by a couple of yards. 
As it came thundering by, .flinging. 
up the spray on either side of its 
ponderous carcase, Jupe, standing 
up, hurled a lance with such ve¬ 
hemence that the whole of its shaft 
disappeared in the huge body. 

“ Lay off ! ” roared Mr. Crale, 
and the boat steered swiftly away. 
Only just in time, for the whale’s 
huge tail, swinging sideways, des¬ 
cended upon the water with a 
deafening crash, missing the boat 
by barely a yard. 

Down went the whale, vanishing 
in a circle of ragged foam, while the 
line whizzed out of the tub in which 
it was coiled, and flashed over the 
side at racing speed. •’ • • 

“It’s all ' right,” cried Jupe. 

“ Doan't yo' worry. I done got 
him dat time. He won’t stav down 
long.” 

Jupe was right. The rush of the 
line slackened, and as the slack 
was rapidly hauled aboard the sea 
heaved just ahead, and up shot the 
great black bulk of the whale into 
the air. . 

It looked so stupendous that Kit 
and Col held their breath. It 
rose till fully half of it was up-ended 
above the sea, a black ‘column 
formed of tons upon tons of solid 
flesh ; then down again with a-force 
that flung up the water into towers 
of foam, while the boat tossed and 
spun like a chip in a whirlpool. 

" Hull 1 " shouted Mr. Crale,* nd 
instinctively they obeyed. In an 
instant a second lance was sunk 
deep into the monster. 

“ Stern J Stern ail,” roared the 
officer. 

Dat’s done it! ” cried Jupe in 
1 igh delight. ” We’s sure got him 
cis time. See, he’s .a-going into 
Ids flurry.” 

As he spoke the monstrous beast 
rolled over on its side, then sud¬ 
denly began shooting round in a 
wide circle at amazing speed. The 
crew of the whale boat pulled for 
dear life, and only just managed to 
save themselves from the blind, 
headlong charge of their terrible 
enemy. 

But the struggle did not last. In 
a very short time the flurry : eh r ded. 


and the whale’s mighty body lay 
roiling slowly in the swell, the waves 
breaking over it as though it had 
been a half-tide rock.' 

" Say, boys, you done got your 
first whale,” said Jupe, in high good 
humour. 

" Yes, but what arc we going to 
do with him ? ” asked Kit, glancing 
doubtfully at the 'great empty 
circle of tossing- sea and the dark 
clouds which had now covered the 
whole, sky. 

" De* ship will be along right 
soon,” Jupe assured them. " Mean¬ 
time I guess we’ll make fast.” ‘ 

The boat was pulled up to the 
whale, and Jupe set to work to 
cut a hole through the flukes with 
a boat spade. Through this the 
harpoon rope was made fast, then 
all hands settled down to rest for a 
while after their violent exertions. 

A drink of water and a biscuit 
apiece was served out, and as they 
ate and drank they anxiously 
watched for sight of the ship. But 
though their eyes ached with gaz¬ 
ing, the enormous circle of sea 
remained empty There was not a 
sign of. the Triton. What was 
worse, darkness was already begin¬ 
ning To close-in. 

" Ah reckon we’se got to spend 
denight in de boat, arter all,” said 
Jupe at last. . 

CHAPTER 11 
Heavy Weather 

put his lips close to Kit's ear. 
^ " Kit,” he whispered hoarsely, 

I don’t like the look of the sky,” 

" No more do I, Col>” replid Kit. 
” If this was at home I should say 
it was going to blow pretty hard 
before morning. But perhaps the 
signs are different here.” 

I'll ask Mr. Crale,” said Col; 
and he did so. 

” Yes, there’ll be weather before 
morning,” agreed Mr. Crale, who 
was looking rather anxious. " It’s 
lucky for us that we have the whale 
to lie to. And luckier still that we 
have a full breaker of water. But 
sit tight, my lads. And if you can 
sleep a bit you’d better do so. 
There’s nothing else to be done for 
the present.” 

The twins knew that the advice 
was good, and, stretching them¬ 
selves in the bottom of the boat, 
were soon sound asleep. 

Kit was the first to wake. It 
was a splash of salt water in his face 
that roused him, and as he sat up 
he realised that it was pitch dark 
and blowing very hard. 

Though the boat was partly 
sheltered by the great bulk of the 
whale’s body the tops of the seas 
were breaking right over her, and 
the whale itself was heaving up and 
down to the send of a tremendous 
heavy swell. 

Next moment Col scrambled up. 

" Phew, but it’s a regular snorter!'' 
he exclaimed. Then, as he noticed 
the height of the waves, " I say, I 
should never have thought that 
even a whale boat could live in 
this.” 

She wouldn’t live very long if 
it wasn’t for the'whale,” Mr. Crale 
told him rather grimly. " It is not 
only that the body acts as a break¬ 
water, but the oil draining from it 
smooths the sea.” s 

" Then you think. we‘ are all 
right, sir ? ” asked Col. 

" At present, yes. But if it blows 
harder I can make no promises.” 

There was no more sleep that 
night for any of the crew of the 
whaler. They sat crouched on the 
hard thwarts, baling by turns, and 
listening to the steady roar of the 
gale. 

It was cold, too. Though they 
were right in the heart of the Indian 
Ocean the wind was raw and bit 
through their soaked clothing. The 
night seemecPendless, and in spite of 
their best efforts to keep up their 


spirits they were none of them 
happy. Even the boys knew well 
enough that they must be drifting 
at a great pace and that the Triton 
would have all she knew to look 
after herself. 

In- any case she would have no 
notion where to look for them. 
At times the squalls were terrific 
and they had to bale desperately to 
keep afloat. 

And so the long hours dragged by 
till at last a sickly yellowish tint 
in the east told that, somewhere 
behind the great pall of cloud, the 
sun. was rising. Slowly the light 
increased,- but all it revealed was 
a wilderness of tossing waves 
crested with white foam caps. 

. Col shivered. 

” I almost wish it had stayed 
dark,” he said. " If it’s been like 
this all night I don't see how in the 
world we have ever kept afloat.” 

" Don’t you be ungrateful, Col,” 
returned his brother. ” We are 
afloat; that’s the great thing. 
And I'm sure the gale is dropping.” 

Mr. Crale heard what Kit said. - 

"You are right, Kit. The wind 
is falling,” he,said. "Now I am 
going to serve out rations,” One 
biscuit each was what he gave 
them, and a cup each of water. 
" Make the most of it,” he said. 
" We shall have to be careful, for it 
may be another twenty-four hours 
before we are picked up.”. 

By the time they had munched 
their biscuits it was daylight, but, 
much to their disappointment; 
there was not the faintest sign of 
the Triton, Presently, however, 
Kit, whose eyes were particularly 
good, turned to Mr. Crale. " There’s 
something over there, sir,” he said, 
pointing to the north-west. " It 
isn’t a sliip. I almost think it’s 
land.” . ; 

Mr. Crale took a pair of glasses 
from their case, focussed them care¬ 
fully, and stared in the direction 
indicated. " You are right,” he 
said presently. " It is land, and 
by the set of the wind and the cur¬ 
rent I should say we were drifting 
straight toward it.” 

CHAPTER 12 
War! 

hougii still blowing ha,rd it 
was soon certain that the gale 
was going down; the clouds began 
to thin, and after another hour the 
sun broke through, turning the great 
surges to the.richest, deepest blue.* 
And. now /the land loomed up quite 
distinctly. 

" Right smart for an island,” 
said Jupe. " And old Whale is 
sure drifting straight for it.” 

** I wish it was the ship,” said 
Mr. Crale, shaking his head. " It 
looks to me as if we should lose 
our catch.” 

" You mean the whale won’t 
keep, sir ? ” asked Kit. 


Tbe Ideal Gift 



This splendid book is spe¬ 
cially designed for very 
little children just learning 
to read. It is printed in 
big type, and all long 
words are divided into 
syllables, and there are 
many pages in COLOUR. 
It is the ideal gift for your 
little brother or sister. 

Buy a copy TODAY. 

Of all Newsagents 
and Booksellers. 
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Heaven is Won by Living, 3\[ot by ‘Dreaming 


© 



DF MERRYMAN 

Little Kathleen had been quiet 
in the nursery for so long that 
Dad die became suspicious, and 
went upstairs to find out what she 
was doing. Putting his head round 
the door, he saw that Kathleen was 
very busy at a table. 

“ What. are. you doing, dear ? ” 
lie asked. 

“This is very, jolly, Daddie l” 
she replied. ' “ I have taken your 
watch to pieces and put it together 
again, and there are enough things 
over to make another watch for 
me! ” 

□ □ 0 

When is' a washerwoman very 
foolish ? 

When she Sets a tub to catch soft 
water because it is raining hard. 

'■s' s' ■ a 

Beheaded Word 

Complete, I grow within a field, 

And pleasant pasture often yield; 
Decapitate, a suitor then 
Is quickly "brought before your ken; 
Behead again, I am a word 
That on the cricket field is heard; 
Restore my head, cut off my tail, 

To name a spice you will not fail; 
Behead me now, and you will find 
The ’master passion left behind;. 
Complete me as .I was before, 

Put on my head, my tail restore, 
My second letter take away, 

An envelope I am, you’ll say; 

Now if you but curtail once more, 
i’ll show an inlet in the shore. 

Solution next week 
• 0 0 0 

A Brilliant Idea 

A man who had been listening 
quietly to the yams told by 
some of his friends at last , men¬ 
tioned that he had taken part in a 
thrilling'res cue. 

“ I arrived in a small village 
some days ago,” he said, “ and 
found the entire population 
gathered round a burning house. 
The ‘ ground floor was blazing 
furiously, and upstairs a man was 
leaning out of the window and 
calling for help. The villagers 
could do nothing because they 
could not find a ladder. 

“ However, seeing a man with a 
long rope, I took it from him, threw 
one end to the trapped man, and 
shouted * Catch l 9 He caught it. 
€ Tie it round your waist! ’ I 
shouted. This he did, and then 
I pulled him down.” , , 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Granger ? " 

LhiS has nothing to do with a 
moated grange. It is derived 
from the. French word grange, 
.meaning a bam, and the name 
Granger was no doubt originally 
given as a description to some man 
who looked after a bam or lived 
near one. 

0 0 0 

What is worse than raining cats 
and dogs ? 

Hailing cabs and buses. 


Separating the Prisoners 
In a certain European country 
twenty men were imprisoned 
in a fortress, the cells of which 
are represented by this drawing. 


j 


There were four English, four 
French, four German, four Russian, 
and four Italian prisoners. 

They were so placed that none 
of them had one of his own country¬ 
men in an adjoining cell. 

How was this done ? . ■ 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

W HA f is that which goes from 

London to York without 
moving ? The road. 

0 0 0 

A Bad Advertisement 
JJr. Jones had taken his little son 
to the dentist’s to have a 
decayed tooth removed. 

When. this had been done, the 
dentist said to Mr. Jones : “ I am 
sorry, sir, but I shalL have to 
charge you one pound for: that.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the boy’s 
father, indignantly. “One pound ? 
You advertise that' your fee for 
extractions is only five shillings ! ” 
“ That is so,” replied the dentist, 
“but your son yelled so terribly 
that he scared three other patients 
out of my waiting-room.” 

0 Q ■ 0 

What Am I?, 

]\IY first the trembling culprit 
For his offences fears, 

When close behind, pursuing, 
The scouts of law he hears; 
And if in Spain the villain 
His rogueries had*done, 

My second years ago he felt 
In every aching bone. 

My whole the weary soldier, 

Long forced abroad to roam, 
Greets, with an eye of rapture, 
His welcome winter’s home. 

Answer next week 

0 0 Ef 

When does a lady’s dress resemble 
a chair ? When it is satin. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Changing the Initial - 
Bear, tear, Lear, pear, year, rear, 
fear, dear, near. 

A Riddle in Rhyme Sympathising 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 

School. (Safe, Coat, ’House, Owl, 
Octagon, Lantern.) 


Jacko Gets a Shock 

J acko woke up the next morning, to hear the rain pattering 
against the window-pane. 

As he scrambled into his clothes—for it was late, and the 
rest of the family were halfway through breakfast-Hie wondered 
if keeping shop in the pelting‘rain would be much fun. He knew 
the way the wind swept down the High Street, and shivered. 

“ Now then, Jacko/' his father called out from below, " if 
you want any breakfast you’d better hurry up.” ‘ 

“ He's always late,” remarked Adolphus, as Jacko slipped 
into his chair. “ If I were Dad I’d make him go without 
breakfast to teach him a lesson." . o 

“Would you? " replied Jacko. “ I could go out and‘get 
it if you did." 

“Indeed!" said his big brother scornfully. “And where 
would you go, pray—to the Ritz ? " 

“ There's a nice coffee-stall in the High Street,” said Jacko 
slyly, “where I often go." 

“ Coffee-stall! " sneered his brother. “ A low place like 
that! Yes, I believe you would ; it would just suit you." 
Jacko laughed outright. « 

“ Now, now 1 Stop bickering ! " said Father Jacko. “ Eat 
your breakfast, Jacko, and get off to school." 

In spite of the weather—perhaps it was because of it—Jacko 
did a roaring trade that day. At one o'clock he dashed home 
to his dinner, gobbled it up, and dashed back again, and this 
time the mdney he had taken was jingling safely in his pocket. 
The afternoon slipped by even more quickly than the morn- 


Then and Now 



1823. A manual fire-engine pump 1923. A modern fire-engine and escape 



“Coifee, please,” said Adolphus—“ hot l ” 


ing, and Jacko was thinking it was almost time to shut up shop 
when he caught sight of a familiar figure crossing the road. 

“ Adolphus ! " breathed Jacko. “ Suppose he sees me ! " 
The thought sent cold shivers down his back. .He jammed 
on his cap, pulled it well down over his eyes, and slunk as far 
back out of sight as he could. 

To his horror his brother made a bee-line for the stall. A 
“ Coffee, please," he called out—“ hot! " 

In his surprise Jacko nearly fell down. 

But he managed to serve the coffee without spilling it, and 
Adolphus stood there sipping it Land presently he flung down 
some coppers and departed. 

When Jacko turned up at tea-time his mother; was helping 
Adolphus off with his coat. 

“ You’re very wet," she said. 

“I’m all right," said Adolphus. “I had some hot coffee 
on the way." ' 

“ At the Ritz ? " asked Jacko. And then he went off into 
fits of laughter, and no one could understand why he laughed 
so much. He laughed and laughed till he rolled off his 
chair and slid with a bang to the floor. 

translation of the paragraph on the left 

L’Esprit d’un Chat 

Nous sommes redevables a un 
correspond ant d’Edimbourg d’tm in¬ 
cident qui, selon lui, indique le fonc- 
tionnement de l’esprit d’un chat. 

'Un monsieur etait assis dans 
sa salle a manger en train de lire, 
lorsque le chat—unmatou grave 
et plein de dignite—se prccipita 
dans la chambre, leva les yeux 
sur son maitre, miaula, et res- 
sortit en courant. ' - 

II repeta cette manoeuvre a 
maintes reprises, si bien que son 
maitre, intrigue par Y agitation 
extraordinaire du chat, posa son 
livre et le suivit. 

Dans le vestibule il trouva sa 
femme, assise et a moitie 
evanouie. Elle yenait de prendre 
mal subitemen.f, o ce qui la ren- 
dait , incapab'ie^/d’appeler . au 
secours. ‘ ’Liofi 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Becky’s Surprise 

TV /T other said that Pamela was 
^ a naughty little girl and 
that if she didn’t eat she 
would get thinner and thinner 
till she faded away altogether. 

“ What is the matter now 
Aunt Belle, coming into the 
room, was shocked to see Pam’s 
little white face. 

“.She won’t eat a thing, and 
she’ll never get well." 

“Yes, she will," cried Aunt 
Belle, “ if you’ll let her come 
and stay with me." 

That very afternoon Pamela 
was packed into Aunt Belle's 
car and taken to her pretty 
country home. 

When she had seen the gar¬ 
den, Aunt Belle took her to the 
poultry yard, where there were 
proud cocks and white and 
black‘ : and brown hens, strut- 
ting’ abbut like peacocks. 

“ Oh; Auntie, how pretty 1 " 

“ And they lay such lovely 
eggs," said her aunt. “If you 
will eat one every morning 
without a fuss you can choosp 
a hen for your .very own ! " . 

“ I'd love the grey speckly 
one, and I’ll call her Becky." 

“ Very well. Becky's yours, 
and you can take her home." 

For three days Pam fed 
Becky, and then suddenly the 
little hen disappeared and 
nobody could find her. 

It was very disappointing; 
but, though Pamela had now 
no hen, she kept her promise 
and ate an egg every morning, 
until the roses in her cheeks 
were as red as the roses on the 
bushes. 

She would have been quite 
happy if only she could have 
found Becky. 

Then one morning she was 
running towards ' the wood 
when she saw the prettiest 
sight—Becky strutting home 
proudly with seven wee chicks! 

“ Aunt Belle, crime quickly 1 
Becky has got seven babies F " 

Aunt Belle said the babies 
were lovely, but Becky was a 


. The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Mind of a Cat 

We are indebted to an Edinburgh 
correspondent for an incident which, 
he suggests, shows the working of a 
121 cat’s mind. ' 

A gentleman was sitting read¬ 
ing in his dining-room when the 
cat—a staid and dignified Tom— 
ran' in, locked up at his master, 
mewed, and ran out again. 

This he repeated over and over 
again, till liis master, surprised at 
the cat’s unusual agitation, laid 
down his book and followed him. 

In the hall he found his wife 
sitting in a. half-fainting condi¬ 
tion. She had been seized with 
sudden illness, which rendered her 
powerless to call for help. 



It was a pretty sight 

naughty- creature to hide her 
nest in the wood. 

“ Well, you’ve got eight now, 
Pamela. I wonder if Daddie 
will let you keep such a big 
poultry yard ? ” 

Daddie didn't mind at all. 
When Pamela brought Becky 
and her family home he had a 
nice little henhouse and run 
quite ready. 

. Pamela never says she 

.dri^iV^want an egg now. 
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LONDON’S WILD GEESE • 50-MILLION MARK KITE • BRITISH CAVE DWELLERS 



London’s Wild Geese—These wild geese, which now have their home in a London park, A Fine Gift for Canada—The splendid collection of documents dealing with old Canadian 
seem to enjoy town life, and they are not less interested in their visitors than the visitors are history, including General Wolfe’s diaries, which Sir Leicester Harmsworth has presented 

in them. The little child in the picture is not at all afraid of the birds a3 they crowd round her to Canada. The Deputy Minister of Public Archives of Canada is standing by the nooks 



Solving the Transport Problem in China—China is tess 
dependent on railways than any other big country; 
and here we see a popular form of transport, the .one- 
wheel barrow. Often a sail is raised to assist progress 


The Fifty-Million Mark Kite—Of so little value is the German mark 
that these boys have made a kite out of many fifty-million mark notes. 
They find it cheaper than paper, and they hope to do what all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men cannot do — make the mark go up 


A New Kind of Bicycle—In this bicycle for two riders the 
old tandem arrangement is replaced by seats set side 
by side. It isan ingenious idea, and is said to work well 
and to be easy to ride. It is certainly very sociable 



’he Cave Dwellers of Britain—At Kinver, in Staffordshire, there is a colony of cave dwellers, 
ome of whom are shown here. Somefamilies have lived in the caves for three generations 


AM Hands to the RoMer—These girls of Spring Grove Polytechnic, Isleworth, have gardening 
and biology lessons in the garden laid out by Sir Joseph Banks, the naturalist, a century ago 
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